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THE HOUSE OF ST. LAURE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


WOMAN with a tawny skin 
flushing crimson in cheek 
and lip; waves of dusky hair 
that rippled and glistened 
over a low, smooth forehead, 
and was wound into shining 
coils around the proud head; 
sapphire eyes looking out 
from under straight, dark 
brows, or flashing svornfully, 
or with a cold glitter of steel, 
or glowing wondrously soft 
—letting out a chance reve- 
lation of the woman’s heart 
that beat behind its armor of 
pride, that longed and hun- 
gered for the world’s praise, 
for power, for guld, for love’s sweet sorrow and pain, 
tur what who knew? Not Ignace Devereux. 

But the picture haunted his eyes, filled. his heart. 
He made stinted replies to the remarks doled out 
from time to time from a far: corner of the quaint, 
luxurious room. The soft speech dropped into the 
tlusky, odorous silence, till the intervals grew longer, 
and the night insects chirped in the pauses, and the 
gloom deepened, and so at last Devereux knew that 
Madame St. Laure had fallen asleep. He looked 
across through the soft darkness at another figure 
reclining near a diatant window. The wind loosened 
the white sleéve, anda fugitive star-beam, glinting 
across @ snowy arm, made it like some beautiful 
marbie. 

“ Miss Marie!” sail Devereux. 

But Marie did not answer, and Deveroux thought 
that she, too, was asleep. He hated this repose, 
which he called stapidity, the languor that he named 
torpor. Her white, pulpy flesh, her sea-green eyes, 
the shining, serpentine coils of hair, her sinuous 
grace, her insinuating, horrid tones were detestable 
to him. 

*Humph! A mere lump of white flesh!” he 
muttered; and so got up and strode out of the room, 
down the paths between the lines of rosy oleanders, 
and along into the thicker shade of the cedars. 

Then the white drapery at the far window stirred, 
and a lithe, pliant figure glided forward and stood 
for an instant at the hall door. The beautiful, perfect 
arms hung down relaxed and careless; the face, 
round, supple and fair, shone out into the dusk. 

“ Only a lump of white flesh!’ she repeatei, in a 
low, fierce tone. ‘But that is true,” she laughed, 
bitterly. ‘‘Bah! how I hate it!” And then the 
small fingers closed over the white, dimpled arm, till 
the blood flashed rosily outward, and a tingle of pain 
ran along the tortured nerves. 

It brought relief—this sharp, stinging pain—and 
the cold light in the eyes suddenly melted in a flood 
of hot tears. 

*O, he hates me, he hates me!” she cried, and 
with that ran out into the night, fleeing along the 
garden walks, and so out into the level park, like a 
wild, hunted creature. 

It was a magnificent night, to which the golien, 
glowing day had been only an ante-chamber, or a 
foil wherewithal to set off its voluptuous beauty. 

If Madame St. Laure had not been a powerful ally 
whom it were madness to offend, if madame’s own 
daughter Marie, and her step-daughter Heloise had 
not been, the one so jealous, the other so intractable, 
if Devereux’s fortunes had not been at that critical 
pass when a single word or act might make or mar, 
Devereux would not have staid in-doors while the 
dying sun was building his mausoleum out of the 
piles of splendid cumuli, softer than wool, more radi- 








ant than hues of jasper, or opal, or ruby—great, 


swelling convoluted masses, that, feeling the sun’s 
kisses all along the toppling, curling spires, and down 
into the soft, vapory depths, kindled into ruddy gold, 
and shone higher and higher, till the fringe of flossy 
amber touched the evening star; Devereux would 
not have stayed to listen to Madame St. Laure’s soft 
platitudes, and tor ted his fastidi eyes by the 
sight of the lump of white flesh, if it had not been 
ruin not todo so. Likewise he would not have done 
several other things. 

As it was, he drew a long breath, uttered an ex- 
clamation of thankfulness that was almost as fierce 
as a malediction, set back his proud, handsume head, 
and strode eagerly forward, keen eyes and sharp 
senses on the alert. But keen and sharp as they 
were, they failed to detect any note or sign of the 
presence which he sought. 

“* Where can the girl have gone?” he said, stop- 
ping and snatching impatiently at a twig of cedar 
that hung across his path. 

As he spoke, the mocking echoes caught up the 
words, and deceived him with an imitation of her 
voice. He stood motionless to listen. 

In the west the fiery gold had faded to sombre pur- 
ple; above the clouds was the sky, transparent and 
golden, the stars shining out in the pellucid atmos- 
phere with the pure brilliancy of diamonds; below 
stretched the sea, flickering sparks on the waves, 
white-capped breakers rolling shoréward. 

To his Northern eyes it was all wild and strange; 
such tropical sweetness in the air, such restful languor 
in sky and sea, such delicious intoxication in scents 
and sounds. If he could drink this nepenthe! If his 
soul were as white as the heart of this Cherokee rose 
into whose creamy cup he leaned forward to look; if 
the haunting past could be forgotten; if the ghost of 
the future could be laid! 

Well, he would make as respectable a planter as 
the best of them. He would break no laws, trench 
upon nobody’s rights. Circumstances had ruined 
him; circumstances might renovate him. If he had 
been rich, if he had not been tempted, if he bad not 
been singularly placed, he need not have fallen. 
Now fortune should restore what fortune had with- 
drawn. 

So he reasoned, tangling himself in the webs of 
sophistry, shutting up his soul, willfully hardening 
his conscience. If Heloise would only marry him, 
he would traniple the past under foot, and look the 
future in the face. 

A respectable planter! He laughed to himself. He 
could paint pictures, make sensuous poetry, or play 
with politics for pastime. And if ever the rivtous 
devil within him got unruly, why there were avenues 
of expression inside the law. And Heloise’s love 
would be a restraint, a safeguard. He wanted that 
love. A passionate longing surged in his heart. In- 
finite depths of tenderness stirred within him. And 
so listening, across the low wail of the wind and 
the song of the night-birds in the rose-hedges, struck 
a strong, sharp cry, that smote him with affright. 

“Heloise, Heloise!” he shouted, and ran wildly 
towards the beach. f 

The sands gleamed weirdly in the pale starlight; 
the waves crept in and broke at his feet; afar they 
stretched darksome and sombre. There was such a 
wringing in his ears—whether the din of the sea, or 
the tumultuous rush of his own blood, he could not 
tell—that the shrill cry which rang over the wuste of 
waves came tohim muffled and confused. Yet he 
shouted back: 

“T am coming, Heloise!” 

He wrenched apart the chain that fastened the 
dory to the little stone pier, and with a flash of 
thovght was shooting out into the darkness with 
long, swift oar-strokes. Then, with oars suspended 
and dripping, he held his breath and listened. 

** Devereux!” 

“1’m almost there, Heloise!” 

A triumphant smile flickered across his pallid face. 
The boat clove the water like a living thing. He 
could see her now—could catch the dim outlines of 
the rock to which she clung, could look into the 








dark, beautiful, passiorfate face. With an adroit 
turn of the oars, the boat rounded towards the rock. 

“Come!” he said, his eyes lambent and eager. 

She lay trembling in his arms, her face tender with 
the pathos of terror eclipsed by joy. He gave one 
look seaward. A light boat overturned and drifting 
slowly out of sight, a wet sail trailing in its wake, 
told him the story. Then he bent and showered 


“kisses of fiery sweetness upon her tremulous lips. 


So passive an instant that his heart gave an exultant 
leap, and he thought all was won; then she sprang 
erect, and, in a voice thrilling with anger, cried: 

* How dare you, Ignace Devereux?” 

“I dare because I love you,” he said, passionately. 
“T have saved your life, Heloise. Give it me in 
payment.” 

** You are in haste to claim your reward. At least 
you have no delicacy in reminding me of the obliga- 
tion,” she replied, coldly. 

** Because Iam eager to win you; because I will 
not be tortured longer by such hopes and fears as 
have maddened me for a month. You know me, 
Heloise. You know I love you.” 

“Yes, I know you,” she said, in a soft, dreamy 
tone. ‘‘ But I don’t know if youlove me. Men like 
you love only themselves, I think. And perhaps 
money, also, Is it not my money that you love, 
Ignace? Would you marry me if I were poor?” 
And she held her breath for the answer. 

Truth stumbles unawares from the lips of the falsest 
of men. 

“Nol” He could not see the pallor on her face, 
nor the quick setting of the red lips. But he went 
on. “I could not, thanks to my cursed folly; but I 
should love you all the same.” 

Then a silence, and as the boat floated upon the 
sparkling waves, her white hand touched the surface 
of the water. Evanescent gleams shone out and 
died. He rested his oars. 

** Well, Heloise, of what are you thinking?” 

His voice was sweet and tender. She waited a mo- 
ment to steady her own for the answer. 

“Tam thinking,” she said, slowly, “that once, 
upon this very shore, under such skies as these, may- 
be, perhaps with such words as yours, a man won a 
woman’s heart, and then—Ignace,do you hear?— 
through long, weary years, he tortured till he broke 
that heart. He was singularly like you, Ignace 
Devereux—my father. But no man shall ever treat 
me as he treated my mother,” she cried, with sudden 
vehemence. _ 

His face darkened with impatient anger. 

‘‘ Why do you talk such nonsense, Heloise? I am 
not like your father; you scarcely pay me a compli- 
ment in comparing me with him.” 

** You are like him in your reckless man’s selfish- 
ness, in your restless, mercurial nature, in daring 
that stops at nothing, in your unscrupulousness, that 
regards neither God’s laws nor man’s,” she said, 
gravely. 

“Goon!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
have got my virtues by heart. 
ored me with close attention.” 

‘IT have. I have tried to find that upon which 
you pride yourself. You see I know you well, 
Ignace. In spite of your vices, in spite of your lack 
of principle, you say to yourself that generosity and 
honor make the basis of your character. I don’t 
think so. I never knew you todoa good or kind 
thing without a selfigh motive back of the apparent 
one. Instead of loving me, Ignace, you worship 
yourself. I have no faith in your love or honor.” 

His face had whitened under the cold scorn of her 
words. 

“ Yet you love me?” he said, suddenly. 

He did not see the swift flush, the dew of tears 
that filled her eyes—only the proud face half turned 
away from him towards the nearing shore. 

“J don’t love you, and if I did I would not marry 
you,” she said, with cold determination. 

He looked towards her, his brows lowering angrily. 

‘* By Heaven,” he cried,awith a swift, furious im- 
pulse, “I am tempted to drown you!” 


“At least you 
You must have hon- 


“You may if you will,” she said, in a sweet, icy 
tone. 

In the sudden flash of anger he kad turned the 
boat seaward again. There was a breath of waiting, 
then a half-whispered curse left his lips, and they 
rounded again into the moon’s track, making swiftly 
for the shore. In a moment the prow touched the 
pier. 

“No! I'll tell you what P’lldo!” And he leaned 
forward, a gleam of malicious triumph lighting his 
face. ‘I'll marry Marie!” 

A silvery laugh answered him—then mocking con- 
gratulations. 

“T will dance at your wedding, Ignace.” 

** You would dance on my grave, no doubt. 
Heloise, if I marry Marie, I shall be master at 
Cedarcroft.” 

“And will have itin your power to make me ex- 
tremely uncomfortable,” she said qvietly. “ But 
circumstances may defeat you, Mr. Devereux.” 

“ Marie?” he questioned, sharply. 

* Marie?” she echoed. ‘No, not Marie—poor 
Marie! If, though, I should repeat some of your 
chivalrous speeches, it might cool even her passion 
for you.” 

“Ugh!” A shiver of disgust crossed him, 

Heloise smiled, rose, drew her shawl closer. Once 
more standing on the pier, he faced her, held her 
hands with an irun grasp, searched her eyes by the 
moon’s red light. 

“Once more, Heloise, will you be my wife? I 
swear to you I will be a new man. No woman was 
ever loved as I will love. I pray for ycu, I long for 
you as lost souls for heaven.” 

The outlines of the beautiful face grew still and 
pallid as marble. A strange paralysis chained her 
lips, yet they shaped the cruel monosyllable: 

“ No ” 

“As Lhope for mercy, I will be true to you!” he 
cried. 

“ No ” 

With a sudden movement he flung away her hands. 
For an instant she thought he meant to push her 
backward into the sea, and, with a faint, quick cry of 
terror, she caught at and clung to him. Then he 
drew her to him in a passionate caress, kissed the re‘ 
lips, the humid, drooping ‘eyes, the locks of loose 
hair that the wind had shaken from the smooth 
bands. 

“ Now, darling, for love’s sake, for my soul’s sake!” 
he pleaded, his voice trembling with emotion. 

“Not for my own soul’s sake!” shesaid. Then, as 
his hold upon her hands hurt her, she gave a faint 
moan of pain. 3 

It smote him with a certain fierce pleasure. She 
read it in his looks. 

“You may kill meif you will, but that will not 
give me to you;” and the indomitable spirit quietly 
looked into his eyes. 

“TI know it,” he said, with concentrated bitterness. 
“You defy me—you, woman, you, creature of soft 
flesh and weak muscles, you, delicate, beautiful 
thing! I can’t touch your spirit through bodily pain. 
But though tender, you are cruel. I would not treat 
my worst enemy as you treat me. If he came to me, 

asking pity and compassion, I would give it to him. 
But you give me hate for love, scorn for tenderness, 
oblequy for caresses. You have honeyed words, sweet 
looks, gentleness, for all but me. Towards me you 
are more unrelenting than death, more cruel than 
the grave.” 

‘IT am only caring for myself. Every word you say 
shows me that it would be madness to trust myself 
with you.” 

She moved on a few steps. 

“ You are going?” 

“lam going.” 

“ You » ill not give me a chance?” 

‘I will not be your wife. Do you like to hear that, 
that you make me repeat it so often?” she said, with 
sudden desperation, turning to look in his face. 

He answered her only witu his angry, sullen eyes. 





Step by step he followed her, wild impulses, mad 
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designs crowding in his mind, dying into weakness as 
their folly became plain. He cursed himself for his 
impotence. Passion, strength, will, foiled by a weak 
woman. 

After they had disappeared in the gloom of the 
cedars, something in white crept out from a niche in 
the rocky sea-wall; a small figure stood poised on an 
outrunning ledge, and bent towards the sea. Her 
face was pale with pain; she wrung her hands in 
helpless anguish. Below her—only a step below— 
was the dark, shining water; out in the hollows of 
the sea there were peace and endless rest. She seemed 
to weigh some pirpose in the balance, now turning 
to look landward with hungry eyes, now stepping 
nearer the dizzy edge. The alluring water rose and 
fell; the sea sang its song of rest and peace. Her 
hands were crossed upon her bosom; her face was 
like a tired child’s, The strife was almost over. 

But suddenly there broke out into the night air a 
fragment of song, deep and rich, resonant with feel- 
ing—one of those quaint negro hymns, where the 
music tells so much that wedo not miss coherent 
words. 

The girlon the rock drew a long, shivering sigh, 
then turning, like a sleep-walker suddenly awakened, 
stepped slowly down, and walked on up the cedar 
path, and so by an unobserved way into the house. 





After a storm of the elements, there is often the 
sweetest serenity. They all met at breaktast in most 
harmonious mood. If there were any throes of pas- 
sion, they were kept strongly down. All wassmiling, 
gracious, affable, on the surface. 

If Devereux was a shade more cynical than was 
his wont, Heloise a trifle statelier; if Marie’s rose- 
leaf cheeks and lips wore a stain of scarlet, and the 
emerald gleam of her eyes was colder, craftier, no- 
body knew it—not even Madame St. Laure; and 
madame could see further into a millstone than most. 
But hearts are more opaque, sometimes, than mill- 
stones; and madame was at fault. She had a vague 
sense that new combinations were on foot, and she 
studied every face with care. But the hieroglyphics 
were indecipherable. Would any one guess that un- 
der her smiling composure madame was figuratively 
gnashing her teeth? It is such a mercy that there 
is not a window in every bosom! An end, then, to 
charming plots, intrigues, all the triumphs of finesse. 
What would you? Intheold days madame would 
have been a political court intrigante, but she had 
fallen upon homely, prosaic times, and shall her tal- 
ents therefore lie unused? Are not match-making 
and social scheming the only dernier resorts? And 
it must be avowed that a is no bungler; her 
hand adorns everything it touches. 

Before the breakfast is ended, there is a stir out- 
side the door, and presently a tall, handsome fellow 
lounges in, handsome by contrast—his ruddy hair 
and beard with a flash of gold in them, his honest, 
tender brown eyes, and his splendid, powerful 
physique. 

“O! only Cousin Harry!” said madame, drawing 
herself up with just a shade of hauteur. And the 
tone meant that Cousin Harry must be put down. 
Indeed, she had been putting him down so long that 
the wonder is he was not completely crushed; but 
the irrepressible fellow had a way of constautly ris- 
ing, so that madame’s work was forever being 
repeated. 

** How are you, Harry?” 

“Tam well, Mr. Devereux.” 

And then Devereux smiled complacently, and cut 
@ new leaf of his magazine. Heloise, watching him, 
fancied that he handled the innocent paper-cutter as 
if it was a dagger, and something else than paper 
lay at his mercy; and, seeing this—she was an adept 
in the art of self-tormenting, and stood in her own 
light with true feminine persistence and folly—she 
saluted Harry with gracious sweetness, entangled 
him in the meshes of small talk, fluttered her pretty 
coquetries before him. The honest fellow did not 
see her drift, and grew impatient. Heloise was pres- 
ently satisfied, for Devereux’s eyes were blazing, and 





remorse, nor the pangs of love, nor the torment of 
hate. Marie had inherited all these from her stormy- 
tempered Southern father. The feline softness came 
from the French mother. Standing there, each felt 
herself a match for the other. Madame took the 
initiative at last. 

“T don’t ask you what you want of Harry, my 
dear, because I know that in this our wishes are 
one.” 

** Our wishes are one,” echoed Marte, mechanically. 

But be prudent, be prudent, Marie!” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Do you know, dear,” continued madame, “ that I 
don’t know but that great lout might be so mad as 
to challenge Devereux.” 

**Challenge Devereux! Could he shoot him, do 
you think?” cried Marie. 

Her face kindled strangely, her eyes were lambent. 

“Shoot him! Good heavens, child, what are you 
thinking of? Devereux is a dead shot. He hasn’t 
an equal in the country.” 

Marie’s face fell. 

“After all, the other way would be better,” she 
muttered, 

“ What other way?” asked madame, puzzled. 

Marie laughed—a bitter, hard, dry laugh. 

* Not to shoot him, I think.” 

“Not, indeed! Are you crazy, Marie?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She move towards thedoor. With her band upon 
it, she turned back. 

“Mother, you know that Harry has loved me all 
my life.” 

“ Well, well, child! What of it?” said madame, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“And my heart might have gone out to him with a 
girl’s innocent affection for a true-hearted lover, but 
for you. It was you who, before I saw him, filled my 
thoughts with Devereux, plying me with tales of his 
grace, and beauty and power, till he ruled in my im- 
agination like a king. And when he came, it was 
you who plotted to throw us together, who, by every 
act, by subtlest flatterits, by kindling my jealousy of 
Heloise, developed my incipient love to a passion 
which overmasters me.” 

* Marie, how often have I told you that you must 
not allow your feelings to control you? How often 
have I quoted that maxim of the great Rochefou- 
cauld— There is only one motive that should govern 
in human affairs. It is interest.’ ” 

**T only wanted to remind you,” continued Marie, 
never heeding her, “ that it is yourwork. Whatever 
happens, it is your work.” 

“Child, what do you mean?” cried Madame St. 
Laure, growing paler. But Marie was gone. 

Madame felt her nerves quite shaken, and she went 
to a little cabinet and took out a ruby Bohemian de- 
canter, whence she poured into a crystal glass an 
amber, smoky liquid, that glowed in the sun. Mad- 
ame’s nerves must have been very much shaken, for 
she filled the glass to the brim. It was emptied 
presently; there was the tantalizing decanter before 
her. But madame shook her head at it—she was 
such a prudent woman—and proceeded to lock it in 
the little cabinet, after which she felt equal to hold- 
ing a council with herself. 

Madame had been a very charming French Creole, 
but that had not pr d the Louisi 
from refusing to recognize “her, from declining to at- 
tend her parties or invite her to theirs, from elevat- 
ing their eyebrows when her name was mentioned, 
and otherwise sowing her path with thorns; for, 
though madame constantly asserted, as, indeed, was 
true, that the church sanctioned the tie, that only 
made matters so much the worse. What right had 
St. Laure to force a person of inferior caste upon 
them? To be sure, St. Laure himself did little credit 
to his position, but the curious morality of his friends 
took small account of his aberrations; it was only 
when he made a mesalliance that they dropped him 
from their set. Madame’s position had, therefore, 
always been decidedly uncomfortable. It was not 








the upper lip worked convulsively under the light 
moustache. So Heloise rose, and sailed out of the 
room in her stateliest fashion. At a little interval, 
Devereux followed. Then madame executed several 
adroit but unsuccessful mancuvres, for Marie re- 
mained in her seat by the pleasant window, and 
Harry hung about her, provokingly obtuse to hints. 

“Harry, dear,” says madame, sweetly, ‘‘ would 
you just see that Lady Fanny is properly saddled for 
me? That dreadful Adolphe is so careless!” 

Devereux is walking in the veranda, mamma,” 
said Marie, quietly. ‘J want Harry.” 

“Ah! I beg your pardon, my love!” 

If there had been a window in madame’s bosom 
just then? She glided towards the door; it closed 
after her. 

“ Harry!” 

He was at her side in an instant. He would have 
followed her to the world’s end. But madame 
looked in again. 

‘Marie, I want youa moment. You must spare 
hera it, Harry,” nodding to him gayly. “She 
is mamma’s tirewoman.” 

Alone in the little blue boudoir filled with the lux- 
uries and bijouterie in which madame burrowed and 
found comtort, mother and daughter confronted each 
other a moment in silence. 

Singularly alike in some things, they were striking- 
ly dissimilar in others. The same exquisitely soft, 
creamy complexion, the same eyes, the same lithe, 
serpentine grace. But there were depths of slum- 
bering passion in Marie’s nature. Madame could be 








hes and crafty, and cruel; she could not feel 





ge, perhaps, that she intrigued and managed to 
raise herself to those enviable heights from which she 
was so unjustly excluded. 

If madame had been a man, fifty different avenues 
of preferment would have been open to her; as it 
was, she had the woman’s one weapon, marriage. If 
she could marry her daughter to a Devereux, for ex- 
ample, she might patronize these proud Louisianians, 
for the Devereuxs were closely allied to a stately 
family across the water, and once one of them, what 
was not possible? Visions of a coronet, even of a 
dukedom, flitted across her enchanted eyes. Mad- 
ame was still charming, and are not beauty and 
genius irresistible? 

But Marie’s singular speech startled her not a lit- 
tle. What had she discovered? Was Devereux 
poor? But if poor, he was still a Devereux. He had, 
indeed, some sort of business, of which he talked in 
@ large, princely sort of way, as if it were nothing 
less than the affairs of a kingdom; madame had 
never cared to know the detils, having a certain 
fine scorn of such vulgar things. But it was just 
possible Devereux might not be so rich as she had 
imagined. Still, as she told herself before, he was a 
Devereux, and she thought that she would just give 
him a delicate intimation that gold was not her idol, 
however other parvenu people might worship it. 

Madame St. Laure went down stairs with this 
kindly intention. It was of course by the merest 
thoughtlessness that she stopped by the way to put 
her ear to the keyhole of the apartment where Marie 
and Harry were in conference. It was also purely by 
accident that Devereux came in just then, driven 





from the veranda by the growing heat. 


Madame in the role of a detective!” said Dev- 
ereux, with smiling satire. 

Not for an instant did madame lose her admirable 
self-possession. 

“IT wanted so much to know if they were still 
there,” she said, with a pretty affectation of concern. 
“Jtis so awkward going in upon people who are 
tete-a-tete. One wight interrupt at such a malapropos 
moment. And yet”—and putting her hand upon 
Devereux’s arm, and drawing him out at the western 
door, she let her voice drop into a gentle, confiden- 
tial tone—“I don’t half like Harry’s intimacy here. 
He is very nice, to be sure, and yet not quite what I 
could wish for Marie. My position is such a trying 
one,” she said, with tender sorrow. ‘Do tell me, 
dear Mr. Devereux, what I ought todo?” And her 
luminous dark eyes looked up pleadingly into his 
face. 

It was a superb face, and madame was singularly 
struck by its beauty, as if seeing it for the first time. 
Perbaps it was the admiration she read in the sud- 
den, sott glow that filled the dark eyes. A new 
thought flashed across madame’s busy brain—a 
strange, delightful, bewildering thought, that took 
her quite by surprise, and set her schemes all away, 
and left her at the mercy of the keen, unscrupulous 
man who held her hand in his, and looked down at 
her with that sweet meaning in his eyes. 

Madame’s confusion served Devereux well. In the 
fencing that ensued, he proved by far the most adroit, 
and carried away from the interview a conviction 
that madame was eager to further his suit with 
Marie, and would pay the dower which was in her 
control at once into his hands. 

As for madame, as she sat before the mirror under 
the hands of her maid, a few natural tears suffused 
her eyes. 

“With half the pains I have taken for Marie, I 
might have won him for myself,” was her sorrowful 
thought. 

Harry went just before dinner, declining an invita- 


tion to stay, riding away with flushed face and’ 


kindling eyes. 

“What mischief are they plotting?” queried 
Devereux, and watched Marie keenly. 

She had made herself singularly lovely for that 
day. Clouds of soft, vapory white seemed to halo her 
figure; a jewel shone here and there likeastar; a 
wreath of large, shining, cool green leaves confined 
the low-falling, soft black hair. For the first time 
she looked to Devereux pure and sweet. His fastidi- 
ous taste had found her repulsive. Something in the 
exuberant development of her figure, in the unruffled 
pallor of the round cheeks, in her smile, in the gleam 
of her emerald eyes, was distasteful to him. But 
now she looked lovely. As she stood before him— 
finding him alone in the dusky drawing-room—a 
faint flush flitted across her cheeks. Devereux was 
surprised, and for the first time owned her power. 

“ The sight of you rests me!” he said, in a gentle 
tone. “ You are like some sea-fairy, fresh from the 
cool caves of ocean.” He held a fragrant, creamy 
lily in his hand. ‘ MayI put it in your wreath?” 
And he stepped forward. ‘It was born to mate with 
those folds of purple-black hair.” He twined the 
flower-stem in the falling curls; the shy eyes looked 
smiling up at him. ‘ You are wonderfully pretty to- 
day!" he said. 

“ Sea-green eyes and all?” she laughed, recalling 
an ungallant speech which had rankled in her heart 
since the first day of his coming. 

“ Can you never forgive me?” he cried. “It was 
a new type of beauty, remember. Now I think it as 
lovely as it is unique.” 

Again that evanescent blush. 

“At least, your flattery is as frank as was your 
scorn,” murmured Marie. 

But she did not look displeased, not even when the 
blonde beard swept her hair, and— 

A slight rustle in the doorway, and lo! Heloise—a 
smile of amused contempt curving her red lips, the 
dark eyebrows lifted. 

“* What a charming tableau!” and two white hands 
were clasped in ecstasy. ‘ Pray, don’t, don’t move 
for the world. Stand just as 5s you are, and let me call 
mamma!” she cried. 

Marie grew cold as ice, and Devereux’s eyes blazed 
irefully. His wavering resolution suddenly grew 
strong. He came down here to marry this Creole 
girl. He would marry her, and Heloise might go to 
the ——. And he cursed his folly for ever having 
loved her. 

There was no time to lose. He said it as he paced 
the beach under the stars, maturing his plans. It 
must be done quickly, or— The alternative was not 
spoken in words, but he paled and shivered at the 
thought of it. 

It was as if that tropical world grew suddenly gra- 
cious to the lovers. Such exuberance of vegetable 
life as sprang up everywhere, such affluence of color 
as glorified earth and sky, such moonlight as swam 
upon the waters, lost itself in the fluttering vines, 
and lay in silver floods upon the cedars, such caress- 
ing music as stole up from the sea—the lapse of fall- 
ing waves, the whisper of ripples on the sand! A 
whole week of perf ct weather, of days and nights 
made for wooing. And at its close, without faltering 
or embarrassment, Devereux walked in among them, 
Marie’s hand held in his, her eyes wistful and eager. 

“Let me crave your congratulations for the future, 
Mrs. Devereux!” 

A moment’s silence and madame’s mellifiuous 
tones dropped gracefully into the pause. 

“My dear Ignace! Marie, my sweet child, I am 
quite overcome!” 





Then Heloise swept forward. 





“* My dear little Marie! I am glad to see you hap- 
py. Mr. Devereux, I shall be proud to dance at your 
wedding,” she said, with ro yal condescension. 

“* Harry, why don’t you congratulate your cousin?” 

But Harry stood apart glowering in a corner, his 
breast heaving, his hands involuntarily clenched. 
Marie glided up to bim, drew him down from his tall 
height. 

“It was a part of my plan,” she whispered, with 
her cold lips close at his ear. 

Then Madame St. Laure poured out a pretty rain 
of small talk; there were suggestions of tulle and 
diamonds, and hints of a welding breakfast, and an- 
ticipations that were all rose-colored and delightful. 

** Only don’t let it be delayed,” said Devereux, with 
gleaming eyes, and a certain, suppressed vehemence 
which madame was quick to notice. 

“ Ah! you are so impatient, you gentlemen! But 
Marie must tame you,” said she, playfully, shaking 
her fan at him. 

* No doubt she will,” said Devereux, dryly, “ but in 
the meantime—” 

“In the meantime,” said Marie, “as nobody offers 
to play a bridal song I must do it for myself.” 

Toward the far corner of the room where the piano 
keys gleamed whitely through the darkness, she 
glided with that graceful, undulatory movement so 
peculiar and characteristic. A thread of melody, 
vague and sweet, floated out; then a rippling measure 
that fell presently into a slower, sterner movement, 
and presently, a loud, wailing minor strain, solemn 
and dreadful. Devereux sprang to his feet, and 
Heloise reaching her with a few swift steps, seized 
her by the shoulder. 

“ What are you doing, Marie? You are playing a 
mass!” 

The music ceased. A pair of wild eyes looked up 
at Heloise. 

* And masses are for the dead,” cried Marie, and 
melted away from her seat limp and insensible. 

It was a very singular and ominous denouement. 

Only a freak,” said madame, alittle sternly, when 
the trio of startled faces met again in the drawing- 
room, and looked at each other for an explanation. 

“A very remarkable freak,” said Devereux, dis- 
pleased and puzzled. 

Did Heloise understand it? he queried. But her 
face in its sad, serious sweetness revealed nothing. 
Only once her eyes met his with a look of pity that 
startled and frightened him. 

But the next morning Marie came down pallid and 
apologetic, and Devereux was forced to grant absolu- 
tion. If his heart misgave him he must hide it. 
Treacherous or true he must trust her now.. So, ina 
week or two, he announced that his affairs in St. 
Louis required his i diate presence. Madame 
was in her heart glad he was going, being altogether 
too practical not to be aware that the prospective 
bridegroom was always terribly in theway. But she 
looked up from the cloud of white muslin and tulle 
that just then monopolized her attention, and smiled 
sweetly, and uttered some diplomatic regrets. Asa 
singular coincidence, it was noticed that Cousin Har- 
ry’s business took him South at the same time. But 
Marie only smiled when anybody asked if this had 
any significance. 

A week and the impatient bridegroom-to-be re- 
turned, looking not at all like a bridegroom, with his 
haggard face and watchfuleyes. Was he ill—was he 
in trouble—in embarrassment? asked madame, solic- 
itously. No, he was not any of these. Whatever it 
might be, then, Marie must console him. But Marie 
was singularly oblivious, and went about with a 
shadow upon her face, and was caught humming 
snatches of plaintive tunes unawares, and one would 
have guessed that she was looking longingly back- 
ward, only that one never could guess at Marie’s 
heart. 

And so day Jed on to day, and summer was round- 
ing to its close; the autumn winds sobbed out the 
epithalamium; s-a and sky grew pale and sombre. 
Not the gleam of jewels or the sheen of silk, nor the 
blitbe merriment of the wedding guests could quite 
hide this mtangible shadow that intruded its depress- 
ing presence. Everybody could not be expected to 
be so blind as madame, who could see nothing but 
the greatness accruing from an alliance with the 
Devereux family. 

“What does it mean, Heloise?” cried Lillie 
Houghton. “Here is Devereux as fitful and moody 
as another Hamlet, Marie plays the part of Iphigenia, 
and you, yourself, would not suit ili for a Sphinx. 
What does it mean?” 

But Heloise had enough todo to hide her own 
heartache. It was not enough to have loved 
Devereux. She must suffer with shame for having 
done so. 

And now an interval of golden weather dropped in 
between the autumn tempests; errant clouds drifted 
across the lucid, sapphire sky; the sea was smooth, 
and whispered only sweet love songs to the rocks and 
sands. Oleanders and Jessamine and tuberoses waited 
to welcome the bridal. The shadow grew slender, 
and the mystery only recondite enough to lend a 
fascination. At last,on the eve of the great day, 
house and grounds burst into redundant bloom—odor 
of flowers, splendor of silver, shimmer of satin every - 
where. Into sucha scene Mr. Western, madame’s 
legal adviser, came quite unexpected and malapropos, 
but with many gracious excuses. 

It was quite plain to see that since he could not 
come earlier it would have been just as well if he had 
remained away later, ding to 1 ’s think- 
ing. Devereux differed; his face lighted, his eyes 
gleamed. Mr. Western shook out his papers upon 
the great library table. The dark, lofty, panelled 
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room was only releemed from twilight by two can- 
dies upon the table that shone out like white stars 
into soft gloom. Girls in white dropped in one after 
another; Marie herself had said there need be no 
reticence about it. But where was Marie? A mo- 
ment ago she had put on the diamonds Devereux had 
given her, and, strange and peculiar in her pale 
loveliness, had gone about challenging admiration. 
But where was she now? 

“Is it not like a picture?” whispered Lillie 
Houghton, her artistic eye, as usual, wide open. 
“Those Rembrandt shadows in the corners—and is 
not that one of Salvator Rosa’s seas? And do but 
look at Harry St. Laure—a veritable Othello, gloomy 
and defiant. Pray Heaven he and Devereux may 
keep their hands off each other. But where on earth 
is Marie?” 

A rustle, a stir near the doorway. Marie came in 
all in white, her face deadly white, too, nothing alive 
about her save her glowing eyes. Devereux started. 
“ Betrayed by Heaven!” he muttered. 

She came forward close to the table where sat the 
lawyer. Even there the sinuous grace of her move- 
ments struck Devereux with a new repulsion. 

“Just in time, Miss Marie. Your signature is 
wanted here, You, Marie St. Laure, soon to become 
the wife of Ignace Devereux—” 

“You may stop there, Mr. Western,” interrupted 
Marie, quietly. “‘ I shall never marry Mr. Devereux.” 
“ What!” 

**T shall never marry Mr. Devereux,” she repeated 


‘* By Heaven, he will escape!” shouted Harry St. 
Laure, and rushed forward—a single moment too 
late. 

Devereux was unarmed and he ran for his life. A 
bullet hissed past him and skimmed along the sur- 
face of the water. Another and another followed, 
missing him bya strange chance. On either side 
stretched the white sands. Before him the sea 
widened away into the infinite distance. The tramp 
of swift footsteps behind him; in a moment those 
who reached the beach saw only a dark object buffet- 
ing the waves which the friendly night almost 





“He has escaped us,” said the officer, in deep 
mortification. “ But he will surely drown.” 
“Drown! Not he! He will swim down to the 
next cove, go ashore there, and make for the rail- 
way,”’ returned Harry, angrily. 

The officer acquiesced, yet to guard every avenue 
of escape some of the house servants were left upon 
the beach. Guvoing back to the house the startled 
women gathered around. Harry’s eyes sought 
Heloise. 

“ How dared you do it?” he said, sternly. 

But Heloise only gave him a proud, triumphant 
look that was fuel to his anger. 

Later, silence fell upon the house. Everybody 
had given detailed accounts of his or her feelings, 
and the wonder and novelty grew threadbare before 
midnight. Marie had locked herself in her own 
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mechanically. 

The little rustle that her first words had excited 
died away to a solemn silence. Dusky faces crowded 
around the doorways; the curtains swayed in the 
breeze; waves of fragrance swept in from the flower- 
wreathed drawing-100m ; the serious monotone of the 
sea filled the silence. 

“Marie, what do you mean? Mr. Devereux, why 
don’t you speak to her?” cried Madame St. Laure, 
in affright. 

Devereux had not stirred, but at madame’s bidding 
he went towards her. 

“ Marie, what do you mean? What have I done?” 

She swept away from the extended hand, as if its 
touch had been contamination. 

“What have I done?” he repeated, boldly. 

But in spite of himself he shivered under the glit- 
tering eyes. 

“ Harry, will you explain?” 

Devereux faced suddenly round. All eyes turned 
upon Harry. 

“Well, sir, what have you to say?” sneered 
Devereux. 

Harry fired instantly. 

“That you are not a fit match for my cousin, a 
criminal, a fugitive from justice, a man upon whom 
the felon’s doom is imminent.” 

A pale scorn illamined Devereux’s face. 

“Prove it!” he said, contemptuously. 

“T can prove it,” cried Harry, hotly. 

“ Harry St. Laure! How dare you insult a gentle- 
man like Mr. Devereux in my house? What miser- 
able falsehood is this?” 

It was madame outraged and indignant,her legerete 
gone, her diplomacy set aside. 

* 1¢ is no falsehood,” said Harry, doggedly. 

*T don’t believe it!” shrieked madame. “It is 
you who are envious, jealous—you want Marie for 
yourself—it is a conspiracy—” 

“Mamma!” There was instant silence. “It is 
no conspiracy—it is no falsehood. Mr. Devereux 
wooed me for my fortune. He did not—does not 
care forme. He loved Heloise. But she would not 
marry him—and he wanted my money. I knew it 
always.” 

* You knew it always!” said Devereux, his angry 
eyes scathing her. “That you have let things go so 
far is then a pretty revenge devised by your Creole, 
woman’s nature.” 

“Tt is a part of my revenge,” said Marie. 

Did he detect any hidden significance in the words? 
Lillie Houghton grew pale, and shrank back in her 
corner, trembling at the look of rage that crossed his 
face. Heloise stood motionless, her eyes soft and 
eager. 

“ Well!” said Devereux, with a harsh laugh. “Of 
what is it that I stand convicted? Of an attempt to 
marry for money? Did Miss St. Laure never hear of 
that befure? Have I done more than others that I 
should be pilloried in this way?” 

“Really,” put in the lawyer, blandly, “if this 
affair could be accommodated, matters having pro- 
ceeded so far—” 

“That is not all,” cried Harry St. Laure, in haste. 
“TI told you he was a criminal. He has thrown 
forged paper on the market in immense quantities— 
his name is upon every man’s lips in St. Louis and 
New Orleans.” 

Lillie Houghton, watching Heloise, saw her eyes 
dilate and her face whiten, and she, too, turning, 
caught a glimpse of a vaguely defined figure waiting 
in the drawing-room. In an instant Heloise had 


room, was putting away the silver and bridal 
presents, interrupting herself with little hysterical 
sobs and exclamations. Harry and the officer had 
gone down to the little coast town a mile below. 
The lights grew wan; the air blew up colder and 
fresher from the sea. 

“The play is played out,” said Lillie Houghton. 

** So we’re to have no wedding. But what a girl is 
Marie? And where can he be, do you think, Heloise? 
Did he mean to drown himself? The gentlemen say 
he could not have kept afloat so long, and they are 
sure he has not come ashore.” 
Heloise shuddered and choked. The gentlemen 
said so, but they did not know—even Harry—what 
an expert swimmer he was. Heloise had hope. 
When sleep had stolen over the house she crept out 
stealthily, and hastened towards the sands. The 
pale moon was rising from the waver. A dimly out- 
lined figure lay stretched in the lea of a great rock. 
At her coming it half rose. 

“Ot! is it you, Miss Heloise?” 

“Yes, it is I, Adolphe. Don’t disturb yourself. I 
am going to walk here a little.” And she swept 
around the rock out of sight. 

Adolphe gave himself a little shake and settled 
down again. 

“Don’t know as I’ll get anything by meddling!” 
he muttered. 

A moment more and a little boat glided noiselessly 
away from the rude, stone pier, a rod or two below 
where Adolphe was keeping his vigilant watch. A 
tiny sail ran up showing dimly in the moon’s faint 
glow, a light breeze shivered across it, and presently 
the boat swam like a winged thing. Heloise’s hand 
was upon the tiller, her keen eyes looking seaward. 
She was making steadily for some dark object that 
she saw, or fancied she saw, floating in the moon’s 
path. The distance lessened; it was no fancy; pres- 
ently she leaned forward and called his name, and 
in another moment she had brought the boat round, 
and listened eagerly to catch the faltering words: 

“Is it you, Heloise? God bless you!” 

She sat silent and trembling til he had climbed in, 
and crouched down haggard and dripping before her. 

“Have you been keeping yvurself afloat all the 
time? What are you meaning todo?” she asked, 
her heart and eyes full of pity. 

**No—I should have sunk long ago. I got upon 
the rocks yonder, till the rising tide drove me off. 
Then I swam to shore and tried to find the dory, but 
somehow I missed it in the dark. I thought if I 
could get it some passing sail might pick me up. 
That was what I meant to do, but—” He paused 
and looked at her. 

“That is what you must do now,” she said, quietly, 


+ “only you must take this boat—I shall go ashore in 


the dory—and the sail will help if you have to stand 
far out.” 

Tears of gratitude filled his eyes. He caught at 
the light shawl she wore and kissed it tenderly. 

** I did not expect it of you, Heloise, after what has 
gone,” he said, humbly. ‘ 

She turned her face away—pride and self were fast 
going out of sight. 

“If you had told me, Ignace,” she faltered. “I 
did not think of anything so bad as this, but what I 
knew angered me so. At first I thought you so pure 
and good, and then when I came to know—the dis- 
appointment was so bitter! But, if you had told me 
you were in such a strait—you should not have been 
tempted to crime by want of money.” 

He murmured some broken thanks, never justify- 
ing himself, never seeking to plead circumstances in 





crossed to Devereux’s side. At the same t 
the detective officer entered, quietly. 

“Mr. Devereux, I am here for the purpose of 
arresting you.” 

“‘ Marie, Marie, do you hear that?” cried madame, 
wild with terror. 

“1 hear it,” said Marie. with a wan smile. 

“Ignace!” The growing confusion covered the 
quick whisper. ‘ Ignace!” repeated Heloise. 

He had never moved, but now he turned his white 
face wet with cold sweat upon her. A dexterous 
movement by Heloise, and the long window slid up; 


“Think what you might have been, Ignace?” 

Think! Had he not thought till it seemed he 
should go mad? For Ke had no low, coarse nature 
that led him to find pleasure in sin. He had never 
thought to go so low as this. 

“ What you might be even now,” she added, softly. 

“T'll try!” he said, hoarsely. “I thought it all 
over when, just before you came, I knew I could not 
hold out much longer. I’ve had enough of the devil’s 
service. I’ll set my face heavenward from this time.” 

Heloise was crying softly. 





the way was open for a swift run toward the sea. 


























Dawn came pallid and cold. No traces of the fugi- 
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tive, as Harry reported with chagrin. Speculations | 
ran wild. He must have come ashore; but Adolphe 
stoutly combated that theory, and Adolphe claimed | 
a right to speak in virtue of his diligent watch. The } 
belief grew that he was drowned. Marie was sure of 
it. Yet she never spoke of him, never breathed a 
word to the only one who could have solved the 
mystery. She had revenged herself for the contume- 
ly and slight he had put upon her. Bat that revenge 
had not been so sweet as she had fancied it would be, 
Deep down under all her anger was a yearning love 
for the man whom she had hunted to his death. 

At night his face haunted her; ghastly hands were 
stretched towards her from the waves, pleading for 
pity and help. Pale visions mocked her dreams; she 
saw him, dark, cold and stony—the light of the eyes 
she had loved quenched in gloom, the lips whose kiss 
had been intoxication to know, and was madness to 
remember, smiled horribly upon her. Did a swaying 
vine trail across her face; she shrank away from the 
touch of the soft, curling, blonde hair. It was no 
wonder she grew to look like a ghost, no wonder that 
madame declared that the gi.. was mad, and prayed 
her friends to stay with her. And now they watched 
her closely, haunted by an undefined fear that no 
body would confess. 

To elude them was easy. One morning her room 
showed no sign of her presence; there were prints of 
tiny, slippered feet upon the sands, and by-and-by 
the returning tide brought something shoreward 
that people grew pale to look upon, and covered 
reverently from curious eyes—and so slowly walked 
up the avenue of cedars, where her girlish feet had 
tripped before them in earlier, happier times; and 
there a wild, frightened face meets them, and the 
reproachful words ring out from the past—‘/What- 
ever comes of it, mother, it is all your work!”—and 
madame falls forward, praying to God and her dead 
child for forgiveness. And now, indeed, the House 
of St. Laure is seeing its worst days. Poor Harry is 
almost frantic and curses Ignace Devereux, who to 
his mind is alone in fault. Heloise turned upon him 
almost fiercely. 

“Silence, Harry, for truth’s sake. He was to 
blame, but not as much as youthink. And he, too, 
is suffering, and will suffer.” 

Heloise and Mr. Western had long conferences. 
If the furged paper could be redeemed the prosecu- 
tion would be dropped, he told her, and to that end 
she put her fortune at his disposal. Nobody cared to 
be toohard. There was no danger that the criminal 
would escape punishment. 


“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all.’’ 


Bat, though his justice is stern, his mercy is ever- 
lasting. 

When a year had left its consolations at Cedarcroft, 
Heloise put an open letter into Madame St. Laure’s 
hands, 

“T am going to Ignace,” she said, her eyes shining, 
tenderly. “I promised him, he needs me, and I am 
going.” 

And madame did not say, nay, you belong to me. 
It was, perhaps, the first personal sacrifice of her life, 

Soon after,in a pretty Alpine valley, a new life 
began; the ignorant, kindly peasants looked upon 
the two with friendly eyes, saying that, though 

i had doubtless seen trouble, the sweet lady 
would cure his pain. 

Harry virtually became master at Cedarcroft, for 
the faded, prematurely old woman, who sat all day 
restlessly rocking, and looking always towards the 
cruel sea, counted for nothing. 

The shadow is dark over the House of St. Laure. 
There are stories, of a white figure that is sometimes 
seen flitting from rock to rock, of a pallid face set in 
a frame of golden hair, that scares the tishermen on 
lonely, moonless nights. Harry St. Laure smiles 
sadly and incredulously at such wild stories, yet, 
sometimes, as he makes his lonesome way homeward 
along the shore, he, too, is deceived by a flash of 
snowy foam, a glint of yellow light across the sea, 
and the winds and the rippling waves whisper— 
Marie, Marie! 





GIVING JOY TO A CHILD. = 
Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a 
child, for there is no saying when and where it may 
again bloom forth. Does not almost everybody re- 
member some kind-hearted man who showed him a 
kindness in the dulcet days of his childhood? The 
writer of this recollects himself at this moment, as a 
barefooted lad, standing at the wooden fence of a 
poor little garden in his native village, while with 
longing eyes he gazed on the flowers which were 
blooming there quietly in the bright: of a Sunday 
morning. The possessor came forth from his litile 
cottage; he was a woodcutter by trade, and spent the 
whole week in the woods. He had come into the 
garden to gather flowers to stick into his coat when 
he went to church. He saw the boy, and breaking 
oft the most beautiful of his carnations—it was 
streaked with red and white—he gave it to him. 
Neither the giver nor the receiver spoke a word, and 
with bounding steps the boy ran home. And now 
here, at a vast distance from that home, after so 
many events of so many years, the feeling of gratitude 
which agitates the breast of that boy expresses itself 
on paper. The carnation has long since withered, 
but now it blooms afresh. 














The attempt, and not the deed, confounds us. 





LILY’S LOSS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. BRAMWELL was a Bristol merchant, and he 
owned a charming Louse and grounds within a 
stone’s throw of the Durdham Down. 

One fine July evening several poople were collectet 
together in Mr. Bramwell’s garden, sitting in a group 
on the lawn under a laurel hedge. Two la iies, 
strikingly alike in features, bat with a sufficient dis- 
parity of age to show their relationehip, were in the 
centre of the group, on a garden seat. Around them 
were several gentlemen, Mr. Bramwell’s particular 
friends, und most of them, like himself, merchants in 
the good old city of Bristol. They had all beer in- 
vited to celebrate the wedding-day of their host and 
hostess, the latter of whom, who was the eldest of 
the two ladies on the garden seat, was in the highest 
possible spirits, and, by her gayety and unaffected 
manner, cumpletely fascinated the little group 
collected around her. 

Lily Bramwell, who sat by her mother’s side, was 
unusually quiet and reserved, and by no means 
shared her mother’s flow of spirits, or joined in the 
animated conversation in which her father’s friends 
were engaged. She kept turning her eyes every now 
and then towards the garden-gate, as if expecting 
that some one would put in an appearance from that 
quarter, whose presence she either particularly de- 
sired or dreaded. It might have been either the one 
or the other. 

Each time that the wheels of acarriage were heard, 
she seemed to tremble; and as each fresh visitor ar- 
rived, a cloud of annoyance or disappointment stole 
over her face. She received their congratulations 
awkwardly; and, having replied to their pretty little 
ccmpliments with sume ordinary set speech, she 
turned away her head and the old melancholy ex- 
pression came back. There was but one sentence to 
be read in those soft blue eyes, now quite misty with 
scarcely-restrained tears—‘‘ Will he never come?” 

A lively conversation was still kept up among Mr. 
Bramwell’s guests, several of whom had noticed 
Lily’s reserved manner, though, of course, without 
making the slightest allusion to it. The conversation 
ran from business matters to politics, from politics to 
the ordinary gossip of the day; and when once fairly 
started on this always-engroussing topic, one of the 
guests alluded to the sudden appearance in Bristol 
of a young lady of extraordinary beauty. She was 
of Italian extraction, he said, and reported to be of 
very good family, and to possess a large fortune. She 
had only been in England a very few days; and on 
the aflernoon of the previous day she had been seen 
for the first time on her brother’s arm at a flower 
fete in the Clifton Zvological Gardens. Her brother, 
Luigi Amato, was well known in Bristol. 

Every one who hai seen the beautiful foreigner 
was especially loud in her praise on this occasion, 
Still, Lily Bramweli took no interest in the conversa- 
tion, and did not appear to hear what they were talk- 
ing about. The name, which was being repeated 
again and again, was not unfamiliar to her. 

** Luigi Amato Lad been in Bristol four more than a 

year, and Lily had heard him constantly alluded to. 
Young, rich, and gifted with a lively imagination, 
and unusually churmwing manner, he had made a 
decided, and by no means an unfavorable impression 
at all the houses to which he had been invited. But 
what did Lily care about young Amato, and his taste 
for music, and sott tenor voice, and powers of fascina- 
tion, when her mind at this moment was absolutely 
on the rack, all for a certain somebody who was in- 
vited and expected, but who had never come? 

It was how very cluse upon dinner-time, and Lily’s 
uneasiness was becoming more and more apparent. 
All the guests but one had arrived. The deserter 
was Arthur Dayrell, a young Bristol merchant, and 
the fiance of Lily Bramwell. What could possibly be 
the meaning of Arthur’s forgetfuluess? If unwell, 
why had no message been received? 

On such an occasion it must be business of the ut- 
most importance, or neglect of the most unwarrant- 
able nature, which could keep Arthur away from 
Mr. Bramwell’s house, and his pretty daughter’s 
side. No wonder, then, that Lily Bramwell was re- 
served, and that she looked so unusually sad. 

Dinner was announced, and they all left the gar- 
den and walked towards the dining-room. Just 
before entering, a servant put a note into Mr. Bram- 
weil’s hand. He just glanced at it, and addressing 
his wife, said: 

“T am sorry to tell you that Arthur Dayrell can’t 
come to-day. He is detained in the city by sudden 
and must urgent business, and begs me to convey to 
you all sorts of apologies and regrets.” 

Lily Bramwell looked sadder than ever; and, had 
it not been that she knew that all eyes were turned 
towards her, some of the tears which came welling to 
her eyes must have escaped, in spite of all her effurts 
to restrain them. 

“ By the by,” said an old gray-headed gentleman, 
“ before I left the Commercial Rooms this afternoon, 
an ugly rumor was abroad. Report has it that Day- 
rell’s house has been engaged in a ruinous specula- 
tion.” 

Several of the guests here added fresh items of 
news to the rumor, which they all appeared to have 
heard in the city. 

“I’m afraid Dayreil’s house wont stand such 
shocks as these,” said Mr. Bramwell; “I’ve heard 
his credit is not over good, as it is.” 

** Let's hope he’ll tide over it,” said the old gentle- 
man, in a tone of voice Which implied that, in his 
opinion, there was no chance whatever of such a 








contingeucy. 
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THH- FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








ed such a blow as this.” 

The dinner was not altogether a success. They 
had got upon disagreeable topics. Lily’s melancholy 
was infectious; and soon Mr. and Mrs. Bramwell 
were attacked with the same malady. The evening 
passed away wearily, and at a tolerably early hour 
the party was broken up. The day, which had com- 
menced under such happy auspices, had but a miser- 
able termination. 

Day after day passed away, and still Arthur Day- 
rell never came near the Bramwells’ house. Lily 
lived upon her sorrow in silence, waited patiently for 
her lover’s arrival, longed anxiously to hear from 
him, or some tidings of him—but Arthur Dayrell 
kept away, and Lily received no comforting news. 

The day after the little party on Mrs. Bramwell’s 
wedding-day, her husband had to hurry up to Lon- 
don on business, and so it was impossible for him to 
go and look Arthur up, as he had intended to have 
done. When Mr. Bramwell came: back, he thought 
Arthur’s duct rather st: in not having come 
near any of them, and, to tell the truth, felt a little 
annoyed at his extraordinary neglect as regarded 
Lily. And so he wrote. The answer was stiff and 
formal; busi was pleaded as an excuse for not 
coming to call on the Bramwells. There was no 
mention whatever in this letter of Lily. Mr. Bram- 
well talked the matter over with his wife, and it was 
ultimately decided between them that the subject 
should be allowed to rest for a few weeks. The Day- 
rells were, po doubt, in an awkward predicament, as 
far as business was concerned; and Mr. Bramwell 
had no wish, however much pained he was, to in- 
trude upon his old friends with another disagreeable 
subject. As for Lily, she did not quite look at 
Arthur’s conduct in this matter-of-fact light. 

There had been p of love bet them deep 
and tender, and, as she had thought, poor girl, very 
true. There had been wild moments when, band-in- 
hand, they had talked of a bright and happy future, 
and had alluded to separation as an utter impossi-+ 
bility. Would business, then, detain him from her 
side, unless there were some other and fur more en- 
grossing cause? Would business be of so urgent a 
nature as to prevent his writing a few lines to say 
that he was, as he had ever been, true to his own 
love? What a comfort such a short note would have 
been to the poor girl, heart-broken at the very idea 
of having to believe her own suspicions. She had 
heard of these quiet separations before from girl- 
friends of hers. She had been told of men—men 
with affection, but of a weak and vacillating tem- 
perament, who had stolen away from their engage- 
ment and honor, in the very night, as it were, mak- 
ing long absence and deep silence tell the tale of 
their untruth. That Arthur Dayrell had a heart 
she knew; that he was wild and impressionable, she 
feared. And this was to be the end of her ! 











story had flown from mouth to mouth, and the sym- 
pathies of the room were most certainly with Lily 
Bramwell. 

She looked charmingly. Her dress, which was of 
pure white, unrelieved by any color except the red 
camelia which glowed in her fair hair, accorded ex- 
actly with her pure and innocent face. She looked 
what she was, a perfect lady; and as she sat by the 
side of her still handsome mother people looked in 
vain for some remaining traces of the great grief 
which she had endured. There were certainly none 
in her face. They were all buried away in her heart 
of hearts, and no one had any key to this but herself. 
All novice as she was in the art of dissimulation, she 
80 entirely put people off their guard by her cheerful 
looks and sweet demeanor that they most of them 
made up their minds that the past was quite effaced 
from her memory. She was the object of universal 
attention and admiration when Arthur Dayrell and 
his wife entered the ball-room. It was so late when 
they came that Lily had almost made up her mind to 
be disappointed. And now a cold shiver ran through 
all her veins, and her heart beat quickly. The arri- 
val-of the Dayrells made rather a sensation in the 
ball-room. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. DAYRELL's striking beauty, the easy, seduc- 
tive grace of her manner, and her commanding figure 
made a great effect in the room. She bad hardly 
time to make her entrance before she was literally 
surrounded. Her card was fall in less than five 
minutes, and she had given sufficient promises for 
extra dances to fill many more cards. In the general 
movement which took place on Mrs. Dayrell’s arri- 
val the little group round the Bramwells was dis- 
persed. The orchestra burst into life again, and the 
first few bars of a quadrille were played. Lily re- 
mained sitting by her mother’s side. It seemed the 
work of a moment. Somebody was brought up to 
her and introduced; and in two seconds she was 
standing by the side of Luigi Amato in a quadrille, 
with Mrs. Arthur Dayrell as her vis a-vis. The 
courage of which Lily Bramwell had boasted, and 
which she had steeled herself into maintaining, was 
very nearly giving way at this point. She had longed 
to see her rival, and now she was dancing opposite to 


young foreigner. We who live in the world know 
that people are apt to chatter soon enough about 
these things. Strange to say, Lily Bramwell did not 
repel the attentions paid to her by Luigi. Perbaps 
she was piqued at the bad treatment she had receiv- 
ed at the hands of Arthur Dayrell, and it was, no 
doubt, a not unpleasant kind of revenge to be seen 
everywhere with a man who had been his rival, and 
to have her name connected with his by all their 
mutual friends. 

Girls who have been badly treated don’t, as a rule, 
like the idea of going through the world with that 
ugly word “ jilted” pasted on their backs; and it is 
some poor consolation to them, in the event of their 
being served in the shameful way that Lily Bram- 
well was by Arthur Dayrell, to show the conscious 
world that there are as good men to be found any 
day in the week as those who by their conduct seem 
to say that they have so far gained influence over a 
woman that they can behave as badly to her as can 
be without incurring any feeling of remorse or shame. 
Lily Bramwell was, as far as the world’s eyes were 
concerned, very much flattered with the attentions 
that were being paid to her. What was passing in 
her heart it is not our province to say. 

Luigi Amato was not slow in perceiving the favor- 
able impression he had made, and he followed up his 
advantage like a skilled tactician. His attentions 
became more and more marked, and every day he 
ingratiated himself more and more with Lily Bram- 
well and her parents. 

The wounded heart needs consolation, and in the 
sweet art of consoling the dark foreigner was an 
adept. The tender ivy clings to the rugged elm, and 
just in the same way poor heartbroken Lily got to 
enjoy the society of her new friend, in whose hands 
she seemed almost powerless. She never actually 
loved him, perhaps, certainly not in the same way 
that she had loved Arthur Dayrell, but she liked the 
petting and attention of the big dog in whose pres- 
ence—delicate little kitten as she was—she knew she 
was free from all possible kind of danger. 

Under his care, and acting up to his advice, she 
met and shook hands with Arthur Dayrell. It was 
best that they should not be bad friends any more, he 
had said, and so Lily steeled herself for the ordeal, 
and under all the circumstances got over it very 





her. Luckily Arthur was not with his wife; had he 
been there the shock would have been too much for 
Lily. He had left the ball-room soon after his first 
appearance with his wife, and was now busily engag- 
ed in thecard-room. Perhaps, under all the circum- 
stances, this was the best thing he could have done. 

The set in which Mrs. Arthur Dayrell and Lily 
Bramwell were no inconsiderable items was soon 
made up. Women can take in a great deal at a 
glance. There was one of these sharp, searching 





This was the man she had bowed down to and almost 
worshipped; a man who had taken her inany times 
to his heart; aman to whom she had disclosed the 
secrets of her young life; a man whose comforts and 
happiness she bad prayed on her knees that she 

-might study; a man who had repaid this devotion by 
turning his back upon her—who had left her with 
her tears, heartbroken and alone in the world. 

About six weeks after the dinner-party, as they 
were sitting down at breakfast, the servant as usual 
brought in Mr. Bramwell’s letters and the local 
morning paper. It was Lily’s duty to cut this for 
her father while he was reading his letters. He was 
rather longer than usual over them on this morning, 
and Lily employed herself during the interval with 
glancing over the contents of the paper. 

Suddenly the paper dropped from her hands, and 
the poor girl burst into a violent fit of hysterical 
weeping. She turned towards her mother, who had 
come over to her, and sobbed out: 

“O, mamma! it is really all over now!” 

“‘ What is it, my child?” asked Mrs. Bramwell. 

* Read it, mamma; read it. I really cannot speak 
any more.” 

Lily handed ber mother the paper, and left the 
room. Mrs. Bramwell read the announcement of 
the marriage of the sister of Luigi Amato with 
Arthur Dayrell. 

A fortnight after this little scene in the breakfast- 
room, a very large public ball was given in the Vic- 
toria Rooms, in honor of some event of general inter- 
est. Lily Bramwell had expressed a particular wish 
to go, and her parents had no wish to prevent her. 
Everybody would, of course, be there; and there’ 
seemed every chance that, on this occasion, the 
newly-married couple would, for the first time, meet 
Lily Bramwell face to face. It is a harmless curiosity 
to wish to see your rival; and Lily was certainly not 
proof against this. Her parents knew their child 
well enough to be quite sure as to how she would 
behave on such an occasion, and had quite sufficient 
confidence in her to know that her good breeding 
would triumph over and be superior to any natural 
feelings of spite or annoyance which might possibly 
be lying in her bosom. There was certainly no dan- 
ger or likelihood of a scene. Lily’s grief was too 
deep to be vulgarized. It was a trying ordeal, of 
course, for her to go through; and her father and 
mother could not quite make out why she should 
insist on making herself a martyr, which she certain- 
ly intended todo. It ig a pleasant sort of a pain, 
though, this meeting after a great defeat; and though 
it makes our hearts bleed, we. all go through it, and 
would go on taking dfaught after draught of the 
nauseous dose without a moment’s hesitation. 

When Lily Bramwell appeared in the ball-room, 





all eyes were instinctively turned towards her. The 


gl » 80 liar to women, and which are nearly 
in every case so particularly accurate, which came 
from both the women on this particular occasion. 
One look seemed quite sufficient fur both of them. 
Their eyes met once, and then only for a second. 
They never met again. 

Mrs. Arthur Dayrell’s toilet was extremely rich, 
but in the most perfect taste. She had cameo orna- 
ments, from the antique, and of priceless value, as 
ornaments for her neck, head and arms. Every atti- 
tude was a picture, every movement displayed grace 
and abandon. There was a kind of dreamy listless- 
ness about this beautiful Italian woman which con- 
trasted strangely with the fire in her eyes and the 
proud curl of her scarlet lips. She was certainly a 
gloriously handsome woman. No one could avoid 
noticing the extraordinary contrast between these 
two women. As far as beauty went of course there 
could be no comparison. But there were many, no 
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doubt, in the rvom who would have valued one smile 


from simple-looking Lily Bramwell more than ten 
thousand from this superb creature. 

After this famous quadrille, Lily Bramwell was 
never allowed to rest. She valsed exquisitely, and 
was secured by all the best dancers in the room. 
She could have had half a dozen partners for every 
dance if she had cared for them. Mrs. Arthur Day- 
rell did not valse, and seemed somewhat annoyed at 
the unusual attention which was being paid to Lily. 
She left the ball-room early, and Lily had the entire 
possession of the field. Luigi Amato remained, but 
he did not dance again. 

He took a seat next to Mrs. Bramwell, and with 
great tact led the conversation towards that subject 
which is invariably welcome to a mother’s ears—her 
daughter’s beauty. From this he began with equal 
tact to express regret at having been so long in Bris- 
tol, and intimate with so many friends of the Bram- 
wells, without ever having had any opportunity of 
knowing them intimately. He had heard about 
them frequently, of course, but by some strange 
coincidence or fatality they had never met so as to 
secure an introduction before this happy i 


ditably. Ofcourse, it was.a terrible meeting, but 
Lily had mae up her mind before she undertook the 
task that there should be no faltering on her side. 

They met, shook hands, and passed on; and after 
that moment Arthur Dayrell became an ordinary 
friend and no more te Lily Bramwell. The presence 
of mind of women when they are “ put to it” is pro- 
verbial, and Lily was every inch a woman in this 
respect. 

It was not long before Luigi Amato went privately 
to Lily’s father and asked his formal consent toa 
marriage with his daughter. 

“As regards this most important subject,” said 
Mr. Bramwell, “ Lily is entirely her own mistress. 
I should never interfere on this point with my chil- 
dren, unless, of course, I saw anything positively dis- 
tasteful or objectionable in the person concerned. I 
need hardly say that I have no fault to find with you. 
Go then to Lily herself, and learn from her lips what 
she has to say inthe matter. If she consents I can 
only say that I shall consider you a very lucky fellow, 
and wish you joy with all my heart. My daughter 
Lily, though her father says it, is not the kind of 
wife that a young man picks up any day in the week, 
particularly in this degraded and sordid match-mak- 
ing age.” 

Lily Bramwell looked up into the eyes of her rough 
protector, and, in the most artless and childlike 
manner possible, said she would be Luigi Amato’s 
wife. 

Luigi was most anxious there should be no delay 
in the marriage. It was his express wish, too, that 
there should be no “ fuss” at the wedding, and ex- 
tracted a promise from Mrs. Bramwell that it should 
be as quiet as it possibly could be. 

The young couple were to start for Italy as soon as 
they were married; for at Genoa Luigi Amato had 
some pressing business, which would very probably 
occupy him for some time to come. The young 
Italian anticipated some pride in introducing his 
charming little English wife to his friends and rela- 
tions over in his native country. ? 

Though Lily Bramwell had gone through the or- 
deal of meeting and shaking hands with Arthur Day- 
rell, she had hitherto *‘ fought shy,” as it is called, of 
Arthur’s wife. Of course it was not probable that 
these women could possibly be great friends, and it 
was eminently natural that they should mutually 
put off as long as possible the inevitable meeting. 

Mrs. Dayrell nee Euphrosyne Amato, knew very 
well what her husband had been once upon a time to 
her brother’s intended bride; and Lily had a wo- 
man’s natural repugnance to a woman who had sup- 





Mrs. Bramwell could not, under these circumstan- 
ces, fail to say how delighted she would be tor him to 
call and know them better; but she could not help 
thinking when she got home, about the strange im- 
petuosity of his manner and the burst of enthusiasm 
with which the invitation was received. 

Luigi Amato was not long in availing himself of 
Mrs. Bramwell’s invitation. No one knew better 
than he how to ingratiate himself with strange peo- 
ple, and few were more successful in the art of pleas- 
ing. His first visit led to another and another, aud 
on each occasion he received a warmer welcome than 
the last. . 

It was not very long before Lily Bramwell’s name 
began to be coupled with that of the handsome 


planted her, as it were, in the affections of the man 
she had idolized. And so they had eyed one an- 
other at a distance for some time past, but said noth- 
ing. In their hearts, however, they knew well 
enough that there would never be any very violent 
friendship between them. “Lily, like the sweet-tem- 
pered girl that she was, arranged plans in her mind 
to avoid any open breach, Now, however, that she 
was to become Luigi Amato’s wife the evil day could 
no longer be postponed; for it was requisite that 
Mrs. Arthur Dayrell, nee Euphrosyne Amato, should 
be introduced into the family of which her brother 
was soon to be 80 pi a ber. 

Mrs. Bramwell arranged a little garden party—for 
it was summer time—and ,collected together a few 








friends, in order that the introduction might be as 





little formal and painful as circumstances would 
permit. When Mrs. Arthur Dayrell arrived both 
Mrs. Bramwell and her daughter went across the 
garden to meet her, and their greeting was at least 
unaffected and sincere. Mrs. Arthur Dayrell was 
stiff and formal, and received their congratulations 
with very little warmth. This line of conduct she 
continued throughout the afternoon, joining but little 
in the amusements that were going on, making her- 
self as little agreeable as possible, and, in a most 
marked manner, sitting by herself on the window- 
sill of the library window, which opened out on to 
the lawn. Her eyes were constantly fixed upon Lily, 
and the look which she gave her from time to time 
was by no means anagreeableone. Luigi noticed, in 
common with many of the other guests, his sister’s 
extraordinary conduct, and went towards the spot 
she had selected for herself. 

“TT hardly think you are behaving very well to our 
hosts or their guests,” hesaid. ‘Is it absolutely nec- 
essary that you should isolate yourself from them, 
and treat us all with such very marked contempt?” 

** You know me well enough, I should think, Luigi, 
to guess the reason,” she replied. ‘1 don’t intend 
to act civility where I don’t feel it. I absolutely 
detest that simpering girl.” 

“T will not allow you to speak like this to me.” 

“Then why did you begin the conversation? Iam 
very comfortable where I am, and do not feel in the 
mood for indulging in wild panegyricvs on Miss Lily 
Bramwell.” ‘ 

‘You are talking absurdly now, Euphrosyne. I 
don’t wish you to put yourself more than ordinarily 
out of the way; but I think, for my sake, you might 
behave civilly to poor Lily.” F 

Mrs. Arthur Dayrell was not a bal-hearted woman, 
although her temper was none of the best, and she 
idolized her brother. She felt that she had gone a 
little too far now, and was really sorry when she saw 
that Luigi was pained. 

“ Well, never mind, Luigi,” she said, soothingly. 
“I will go with you, and make pretty speeches to 
your flaxen-haired doll.” 

When she turned to take Luigi’s arm, in order to 
gain the croquet party on the lawn, she met Lily 
Bramwell face to face. 

Lily had crept slyly up when Luigi was talking to 
his sister, determined to surprise him with her, and 
to show him that there should be no animosity on 
her part towards Mrs. Arthur Darrell. She came at 
an unfortunate time, and unavoidably overheard a 
greater part of their conversation. Whenshe turned 
to go it was too late, and a dull kind of stupor stole 
over her. Luigi was unaware that Lily had over- 
heard his sister’s remarks. 

“My sister is very anxious to have a stroll with 
you in the garden,” he said. ‘I shall be so glad, 
Lily, if you turn out to be capital friends.” 

Lily, still stupefied, heard nothing until Luigi had 
repeated what he had said two or three times. Luigi 
concluded that he had another refractory spirit to 
deal with, and that he would have to go through the 
same amount of persuasion over again. He had not 
anticipated that he would have any difficulty with her. 

When Lily recovered herself, and was aware that 
she was being addressed, she stared at them both 
vacantly, and said nothing. This made matters 
worse than they were before. Luigi Amato was 
annoyed, and he did not disguise his annoyance. 

“ Perhaps I was wrong,” said he, in rather a sar- 
castic tone, “to have interrupted the delightful 
reverie you were in, and which you seemed to enjoy 
so thoroughly. I will take a turn or two with my 
sister myself, if you wish to continue your dream, 
and don’t desire to be disturbed. Any other time 
will do as well for my sister.” 

Lily blushed deeply. She could not get Mrs. 
Arthur Dayrell’s cruel words out of her head; and 
now to these were added the first unkind speech she 
had heard from Luigi himself. There was a lump in 
her throat in an instant, and, despite of all her 
efforts, the tears would come welling to her eyes. 
Luigi Amato regretted in an instant the harshness of 
his tone, and was really grieved to see that poor sen- 
sitive Lily was pained. 

“ Lily, darling, I am so sorry,” he said. “It was 
cruel of me to speak as I did. You know I would 
not-hurt you for the world.” 

“ Never mind his sarcasms, Lily, dear—I must call 
you so now,” said Mrs. Dayrell, with as much ease 
as she could muster; “he thinks it clever, but he 
never means what he says.” 

Touched with the frankness of Luigi’s apology and 
the kind and unusual tone in which his sister spoke, 
Lily was all smiles again in an instant, and, notwith- 
standing what she had overheard, she consoled her- 
self inwardly with tbe old and uncomfortable adage, 
that “listeners never hear any good of themselves,” 
and took the desired turn round the garden with 
Arthur Dayrell’s wife. 

‘Well, my worthy brother,” said Mrs. Arthur 
Dayrell, later on in the evening, when he was con- 
ducting her to the carriage, to go home—for Arthur 
had found some exeuse, not altogether relishing the 
idea of a garden party at that house under altered 
circumstances—“ how do you think I have behaved 
on the whole? I don’t think so very badly. But I 
warn you,” she added, not giving him time for a 
reply, ‘I don’t honestly like her, and you must not 
expect me to go through this kind of thing every 
day in the week when you come back, for I can’t 
stand it.” 

A fortnight afterwards Lily Bramwell became the 
wife of Luigi Amato; and within a very few hours of 
their wedding the happy couple were on their way to 
Florence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Six months passed away, and still Luigi and his 
wife gave no signs of returning to Bristol. In fact 
there were whispers that in all probability Amato 
would remain for some time longer where he was. 
To the initiated it became known that he had been 
engaged in some very daring speculations, which had 
not turned out quite so well as he had anticipated ; 
and, indeed, there was a report that the Italian house 
would hardly weather the storm. The various com- 
munications were made to Arthur Dayrell by foreign 
correspondents, and through him they reached the 
ears of Lily Bramwell’s father. Mr. Bramwell was 
naturally nervous on his daughter’s account, and he 
wrote to her, in order to elicit, if possible, some con- 
firmation or denial of the rumors. However, the 
fears of all were alleviated by the sudden reappear- 
ance at Bristol of Luigi Amato and his wife, at the 
end of a year from the time they had quitted the 
great commercial capital of the west of England. 

Lily had been kept quite in the dark on the sub- 
ject of her husband’s commercial transactions, and 
therefore she had neither good nor bad news for her 
father. With a woman’s quick instinct, however, 
she had guessed that matters were not going quite 
smoothly; but, with a woman’s natural good sense, 
she said nothing, trusting if it were as she antici- 
pated, that there would be a favorable turn in the 
wheel of fortune, and all would eventually go well. 

The Amatos had been back in England about a 
month, when one morning Lily was disturbed in her 
morning’s work by the appearance of a servant who 
handed her a letter. 

It was in the handwriting of her sister-in-law. 
She opened the letter. She had hardly read the first 
few lines before her eyes swam and her lips became 
pale. She trembled vivlently, but making an effort 
to command herself, she rang the bell and ordered 
the carriage round immediately. She gave the 
coachman orders to drive to Mr. Arthur Dayrell’s 
house, which was charmingly situated in the pictur- 
esque village of Frenchay, a few miles out of Bristol. 
Arthur Dayrell was alone in the room to which Lily 
was conducted. She could see by his face that he 
was as much agitated as she was. He had got on 
what she used playfully to call his ‘“ business face ” 
in the old days. But he came towards her and led 
her toa seat. She sat down, buat he remained stand- 
ing, leaning one arm against the mantel-piece. 

“I can guess by your face what you would say,” 
said he, in an agitated voice, ‘but you must not ask 
impossibilities. I have little power to save your 
husband, I have received intelligence, private intel- 
ligence, 1 ber, from Florence that Amato’s 
trickery has been discovered. The particulars of the 
case have been telegraphed over here, and at this 
very moment he may be in the hands of justice.” 

“But if he has not been arrested you can save 
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wi I don’t think I would if I could.” 

Lily Bramwell covered her face with her hands, 
and shrank from the touch of Arthur Dayrell when 
he came towards her to give her comfort. 

“© Arthur,” she said, “I did not think so badly of 
you! You have wronged me enough, Heaven knows, 
without bringing further disgrace not only upon me 
but upon the man I have married.” 

“I have wronged you, Lily, I know it, and am 
suffering for my sin by a life of utter misery. I would 
go to the end of the world to save you further pain, 
but this man, what shall I say of him? Can I spare 
him, coward and traitor as he is, now that I have got 
him in my grasp?” 

“My husband! How can he have injured you?” 

“ Injured me? that is a mild term, Lily, for the 
wrongs your husband has inflicted on me. I have 
kept my secret until now, and have suffered tortures 
Heaven knows how terrible. I can keep the secret 
no longer; you must hear everything.” 

Lily uncovered her fsce and looked wonderingly 
towards Arthur, who had gone back again to the 
mantel-piece, where he remained pale and immovable 
as a statue. 

“You cannot have forgotten, Lily, that terrible 
time when the story of the impending ruin of my 
father’s house was in everybody’s mouth here in 
Bristol—that time when I kept away from you be- 
cause I was in disgrace, and because I had no wish 
to burden you with my sorrow. It was true that we 
were very nearly ruined. It was true that had ruin 
and disgrace fallen upon us it would have been all 
through me. Mine would have been the hand to 
bring dishonor upon my old father and his children. 
Would that I had never listened to the treacherous 
voice of this disgraceful man! But I did listen to 
him, and forged the very fetters of a life-long despair. 
At the time to which I am alluding Luigi Amato was 
a comparative stranger to me. We had met occa- 
sionally, but merely as very distant acquaintances. 
But this man had seen you, Lily, and he loved you 





“O Arthur! say no more,” sobbed Lily; “I can- 
not, cannot bear it.’’ 

“And this is the man,” he continued, bitterly, 
“that you would have me save. If you only knew 
the life I have led these years past.” 

** You have suffered terribly indeed, and I hardly 
dare beg your forgiveness for him; but, Arthur, he 
is my husband, and I must stand by him to the 
last.” : 

* What would you have me do?” 

‘Save him and me!” 

“O Lily, what would I not do for you, my first, 
last love! For your sake the prize must slip through 
my fingers, and the hour of vengeance I have prayed 
for must reap no fruit. I will save you, Lily, and 
your husband must cling to your skirts.” 

Arthur Dayreéll’s voice was quite softened now. 
He sat down by Lily Bramwell’s siie, and taking her 
hand in his he said, ‘ There is a ship in port which is 
just free of her cargo of sugar. She sails at day- 
break for the West Indies. I know the captain of 
the vessel well, and whatever favor I ask of him he 
will perform. IfI beg of him to take your husband 
on board and assist him to escape, he will do sv.” 

“And you will do this?” 

“Tf I facilitate your husband’s escape would you 
follow him?” 

“Is it not my duty to be ever at his side?” 

“ Not when a husband has behaved as yours has 
done. Heis unworthy of you.” 

“T will not go with him.” 

“ Then part of the debt is paid off.” 

Arthur Dayrell went to a writing-table, and wrote 
out the instructions which Luigi Amato was to fol- 
low. When he had finished he gave them to Lily, 
promising that he would himself go down to Bristol 
and give directions to the captain of the “Santa Fe.” 

“ Remember, he must be on board to-night.” 

“He shall. Thank you, and God bless you for 
what you have done!” 

When Lily arrived at home, she waited in anxiety 
for her husband’s return. Hour after hour passed 
away, and still she sat motionless, her eyes fixed on 
the clock in her little sitting-room. 

At last she heard his footsteps, and knew that he 
was so far safe. He came into the room and threw 
himself into a chair. 

“ O Luigi, I am so glad you are safe!” 

“Sate! Do you know all, then? I thought I 
might have spared you this pain. But there is no 
time to be lost. The news has already been tele- 
graphed to London, and I am not safe for an instant. 
The worst of it is that I don’t see there is a chance of 
escape. What shall we do?” 

‘There is one chance for you,” said Lily, bravely. 
“Read what is written here.” 

“Tt is Arthur Dayrell’s handwriting! You don’t 
know all. That man would kill me if he could.” 

“‘ He has promised me to save you, and he will keep 
his word.” 

“Promised you tosave me? And on what terms, 
may lask? Has he been here in my absence bar- 
gaining with you? Has he dared to speak thus to 
you?” 

“Arthur Dayrell has not been here. I have been 
to him.” 

“T will receive no favor at bis hands.” 

“Are you mad, Luigi?” said his wife, with energy, 
* to speak like this at such a time? Heaven knows 
that man has suffered sufficiently at your hands! 
Come, let us both forget the past. Your wife shall 
not upbraid you in your hour of surrow. For my 
sake you will obey these instructions, will you not? 
It is better perhaps that we should part.” 

“Part! Lily, that is an awful word. My love for 
you has made me sin as I have done; is there no re- 
pentance? MaylI never hope that you will follow 
me and sweeten my exile?” 

“‘T can promise nothing.” 

** But you will forgive me?” 

“Women have forgiven who have suffered more 
terribly than I—more terribly than 1 shall suffer. 
God grant that you will sincerely repent, and that he 
will be merciful to you during the life that is befure 
you.” 

They parted; and when the “ Santa Fe ” was being 
towed out of the Avon, Lily was still tossing in her 
bed alone with the first deep grief she had known. 
She got to sleep at last, and then the sails of the ship 
were unfurled, and Luigi Amato was saie from the 
hands of his pursuers. 

* * * * * * * 

The good ship “Santa Fe” never put into harbor 
again. Some months afterwards a bottle was picked 
up by a peasant on the coast of Ireland. In it was a 
slip of paper on which the following words were 
written: ‘ Ship sinking fast. No chance of escape. 
God have mercy on us all!—L. A. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
BEHIND THE WOOD-PILE, 


Ir was dark at last. The grinding din and hollow 
roar of the London traffic had grown feeble and in- 
termittent, as becomes these times of early closing, 
and the stars shone white on the surface of the mud- 
dy river. The flood-tide was rushing up, making the 
barges moored beside the wharfs rasp and grate the 
chains and ropes that secured them, and swirling 
with a deep wash and splash around the causeways 
and weed-incrusted piles. The sound of the rising 
tide was very distinct in Mr. Marsh’s ears, as he went 
down the steep and narrow street to keep his ap- 
pointment. The surgeon was in good-humor with 
himself, and with the world. He hummed a tune as 
he walked slowly down from Grupp’s to the wood- 
piles beside the coffer-dam. Twice he turned, as if 
to assure himself that no one was dogging his heels; 
satisfied, he went on. 

“Are you here, Mrs. Fletcher?” said Mr. Marsh, 
drumming with his boot-heel on the pavement. But 
there was no answer. He was close beneath the 
shadow of the wood-piles now, with gaping hollows 
in the freshly-dug earth, and heaps of clay, and 
wheel-barrows linked together, in scores, by rusty 
chains, and hoardings of dusty plank, and stacks of 
ladders, near him. Beyond, the black barges were 
riding at their mooring, thumping, now and again, 
with a low, heavy sound, like the faint beating of a 
big drum, against the wood-work of the landing- 
stage; and nothing answered him except the ripple 
and rush of the river. 

There was something almost sublime in the sombre 
monotony of the scene. The Thames, above London 
Bridge, lay quiet and ink-black, sable, as some infer- 
nal stream slow-moving in Hades, with dim legions 
of spectres hovering along its melancholy shore. All 
the pert bustle and noise of the day had ceased. Not 
an oar dipped in the sullen waters, not a paddle- 
wheel churned them into foam, nota red-sailed light- 
er crawled up stream. The white stars, the yellow 
gas-lamps winking on the bridges, and the dim lights 
on the windows of the houses on the Surrey side, 
merely made the river look the more desolate, and 
sad, and darkling. 

Mc. Marsh was not a poet. ‘ Confounded cut- 
throat den of a place!” he muttered, shivering, as 
if the night air from the river chilled him to the 
marrow. ‘I hate the look of it. It’s just the place 
to be murderedin. Who laughed?” e 

For Mr. Marsh had really fancied that he heard a 
low, malignant chuckle answer to his words, close at 
hand. Bat he peered among the timber, and listen- 
ed again, and decided that he had been mistaken. 
Repeatedly did the surgeon draw forth his box of 
cigar-lights, kindle a match, and consult his watch, 
each time more impatiently than before. ‘Hang 
her! the jade has changed her mind. No, here she 
comes,” he grumbled, between his teeth, as he 
caught sight of the coming figure. In a moment 
more, Loys joined him. 

“Is it you, doctor?” she asked, halting a pave be- 
yond the line of darker shalow that the great pile 
of timber threw upon the broken pavement and dis- 
colored earth. ‘I could not come earlier. You have 
waited, no doubt. We shall talk better here, and 
with less chance of attracting notice,” Loys added, 
leading the way to the narrow ledge that inter- 
vened between the mountain of heaped-up timber 
and the grimy wood-work of the wharf, beneath 
which the tide hissed and bubbled. 

“ You are not afraid to be alone with me?” said 
the Sheliton doctor jocosely. 

* Afraid!” the girl answered, scornfully; “I can 
take care of myself.” And Mr. Marsh, whose eyes 
had become accustomed to the darkness, could see 
that Loys had one hand hidden beneath the folds of 
her shawl, as before. He could guess the reason, and 
had no doubt of her ability to be her own protectress. 

“ Hark you, Mrs. Fletcher,” he said, earnestly, “1 
want you and I to be friends and partners, not ene- 
mies. We’ve buth of us something to get, and both 
of us something to fear.” 

**T don’t fear him!” broke out Loys, flaming up in 
sudden anger, as an excited woman will; “it is for 
him to fear me now. How dare you say I fear 
him?” 

* Well, well, I wont say it,” returned Mr. Marsh, 
smoothly. ‘No offence, I assure you, was intended. 
Let us put it in better language—say there is a per- 
son whom we both have cause to dislike—” 

“Tv hate!” the girl said, fiercely interrupting him. 





had on foot at the abbey—and that you were paid, 
no doubt for your share in the wickedness that was 
done.” 

“ Meaning that affair of the succession—yes, but 
I was not paid,” Mr. Marsh, returned, with grim 
coolness; “not paid according to my deserts, I 
mean. A few hundreds I did get—but what was 
that?—a mere drop in the ocean, a mere fraction 
of the riches that John Carnac got by the brat’s 
death!” 

“You wretch, be silent!” cried Loys, excitedly, 
and she shuddered from head to foot. Whether 
women are, or are not better than men, at least a 
women must be very much debased before she can 
speak of a crime as stoically as some men can and do. 
The silence that succeeded was long aud awkward. 

“Look you, my good lady,” said Mr. Marsh at last, 
in a dry, resolute way; “ you and I must come to 
some understanding. You can be useful to me—very 
useful. You were the boy’s nurse. The last time I 
saw him, living, the last time, as I have heard, that 
any human eye saw him, living, he was in your care. 
Take your choice between standing in the witness- 
box and standing in the dock. From what you said 
to-day, I suspect your husband has some chance of 
standing behind the spikes and sweet herbs too.” 

“You threaten, do you?” returned Loys, in a 
voice that boded no good, and as she spoke, she drew 
nearer. 

‘Not if you wont be a fool,” answered Stephen 
Marsh, with a composure that did credit to his 
nerves; “and you wont. Sticking that stupid bit of 
steel under my ribs, even if you were sure to kill, 
which you’re not, you know, would merely benefit 
the enemy of both of us. I tell you this, you couldn’t 
render Lord Ulswater greater service than by mur- 
dering me.” 

As the surgeon said these last words, something 
stirred close by among the planks and beams, but he 
was too intent upon the effect that his words pro- 
duced to hear or heed it. 

“T have no cause to wish him well,” said Loys, 
bitterly. She was standing within arm’s length of 
the doctor now, bat the momentary impulse of hos- 
tility had passed away, and the stars shone down on 
her upturned face, as she glanced thoughtfully up at 
the sky. 

“No, you have not,” rejoined Mr. Marsh, with 
ever so little of a sneer. 

She started, as ifan adderhad stung her. “What 
do you mean?” she asked, defiantly. “You know 
nothing of me.” 

“T-caun make a shrewd guess, though, at your pre- 
vious history, Mrs. F.” said the doctor, boldly. “I 
saw in your eyes at St. Pagans there, that you hal 
no great liking fur our noble friend, my lord that is 
now, but you were his slave, bound to do his bidding 
in that matter of little Guy, the heir. And I suspecs 
you did not always hate John Carnac, eh?” 

“No. To my sorrow!” Loys made answer in a 
tone that struck sadly on his ear, callous and selfish 
as he was, like the distant tolling of a death-bell. 
“‘ Better for him, and better, ah, how much better 
for me, had I never set eyes on his treacherous, smil- 
ing face—never hearkened to the false words that 
from his lips seemed truer than truth. You have 
guessed right. I did not always hate John Carnac. 
There was a time, doctor, when I loved him better 
than my life.” 

Stephen Marsh, M.R.C.S., grinned furtively, rath- 
er in compliment to his own sagacity, than as derid- 
ing the species of confession which his innuendo had 
provoked. He was close to the timber, in the deep- 
est of the shadow, while the girl stood a little nearer 
to the wharf, clear of the wood-pile, and with the 
faint starlight full upon her uplifted face. His vision 
was well used to the night by this time, and he could 
see how pale, and dark, and handsome that face was, 
with the strongly-marked arch of the eyebrows, the 
pure oval of the forehead, and the slumbering fierce- 
ness of the well-shaped mouth—scarlet-lipped and 
dainty to look upon, but very firm and resolute. Mr. 


-Marsh had not much trouble in filling up the details 


of a little history—alas! too common—which should 
explain the connection between his noble employer 
and the beautiful young woman who had watched 
beside the sick-bed of the child that died, so conve- 
niently for the temporal interests of the honorable 
John. “Carnac looks just the fellow to turn a girl’s 
head,” thought Mr. Marsh. 

“I was not wicked then,” Loys Sark went on, in 
a tone of dreamy sadness, and rather as if thinking 
aloud than addressing the surgeon, “ 1 did not live 
among bad folks. We scarcely knew, in that simple 
country place where I was born, what a den of raven- 
ing wolves this great London was. I wonder wheth- 
er the old clergyman—our good vicar—would turn 
his head away now if he met her who was ounce little 
Loys—old Captain Fleming’s daughter—that was the 
favorite pupil in the village-school, and was held up 
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fool that I was, I believed him to be sincere. I took 
his advice and engaged the house in a ruinous specu- 
lation. Step by step he dragged me down merely to 
lift me up with his own hands. He had but one ob- 
ject in view, and that was to prevent my marriage 
with you. When he knew I was on the verge of a 
precipice he came and offered me assistance. I was 
entirely in his hands, and he knew it. He could ruin 
me and us all. He saved us, for I accepted his offer, 
but the security I gave for his filthy loan was the 
happiness of my life. I promised him I would marry 
his sister, and then he kuew that he was safe. You 
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They both listened intently. Nothing was to be 
heard but the far-off stir of mighty London, and 
nearer, the wash and moan of the tide, running 
strongly. 

Mr. Marsh was tbe first to renew the conversation. 
“Now, Mrs. Fletcher,” he said, “I want to see our 
way clearly. We know but little of each other, cer- 
tainly—” 

“I know nothing of you,” flashed out Loys, in 
her old, impetuous. way, “‘ except that you are a 
doctor—that you were assistant to Dr. Dennis, who 
was too honest a gentleman to be trusted with a 
knowledge of the devil’s work that fair-faced tiend 





geon waited patiently, and she went onagain. ‘My 
poor old father—I broke his heart, they say; but I 
loved him; only I loved that one, the tempter, more 
than all the world else—they called my tather captain 
along the seashore there, because he had been a mer- 
chant-skipper once, and sailed in a sbip of his own, 
that was cast away on the Norway coast, uninsured. 
That loss made him poor: but we were respectable 
folks, sir, and respected by high and low. 1 was well 
brought up; but my mother died, and 1 had no one 
to stand between me and him, and to save we from 
myself. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 428.]} 
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Sail the rest.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
JUNE. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


Earth dreamed a beautiful dream 
Down underneath the snow; 
March told it to the world, 
April its truth did show,— 
May nurtured it, but June has made it live, I trow. 


On wings of pleasant winds, 
Across the seas she came; 
Her heavys-folded robe 
All ‘broidered with a flame 
Of roses; with sweet eyes, that put the months to shame. 


Ever, as she moveth on, 
Largesse of green she showers; 
Gifts to the butterflies, 
Court-favors for the flowers, 
While the day hastens forth from morning’s palace 
towers. 


The birds learn of the sun 
To make her praises Joud; 
At morning and at noon 
Notes upon notes they crowd, 
- Till evening floats afar upon a yellow cloud, 


She teaches merry songs 
To river and to brook, 
She shows the pimpernel 
The signs in her sky-book, 
And charms the heart of woods, by wind and sun forsook. 


She fills the whole wide land 
With blessings and with cheer, 
Makes life all beautiful, 
And brings the heaven near; 
Lets summer secrets out and beckons on the year. 


She doth not match the dream 
In that she is more fair. 
A vision that's perfected, 
What discord can be there, 
When Fact and Fancy join, a happy, married pair? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MISS BELLA. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


O, T can't bea nun! 

I wont be a nun! 

I am so fond of pleasure 
I can never be a nun! 


I HAVE had occasion to speak of Tim Malone so 
many times that I fancy the reader must remember 
him, and even feel some interest in him. Tim is a 
good fellow; rather Irish, to be sure; but that isn’t 
80 bad as—well, say Chinese. I don’t dare sneer at 
nationalities, for fear that when I shall be up for M. 
C., I may lese votes. So I say Chinese, for I don’t 
believe they will ever find out. 

Tim’s a gocd fellow, as I have said, and we’ve 
summered and wintered together. We ought to be 
fond of each other, for we have had many a scrape 
together, have faced California Indians, and New 
York policemen, have gone to prayer-meetings, and 
have got drunk together, have blacked each other’s 
eyes and kicked each other down stairs, and done 
many little playful things of the sort. Besides, Tim 


always stood by me in my love affairs from a boy of 


six; and, consequently, when he entered my room 
one day last summer, and, after locking the door and 
looking into the closet and under the bed, seated 
himself on the latter, and, secure of not being over- 
heard, whispered tragically: 

* Dode, I’m in love!” 

I immediately replied, “‘ I’m for you, old fellow!” 

“ But this is no fun,” said Tim. ‘*1’m in earnest; 
and it’s likely to give business to the lawyers.” 

“Mercy on us!” I cried. “You haven’t eloped 
with Gunderson’s wife?” 

“ Bother Gunderson’s wife!” said Tim, ungallantly. 
‘*She’s nothing but a vertebrae. I tell you, every- 
thing about that woman is false besides her back 
bone, and I wouldn’t swear to that. She pads in all 
sorts of ways, so my Cousin Biddy says, and she 
wears false teeth, and plumpers in her cheeks. She 
pencils her eyebrows, and colors her hair; she paints 
and powders, and has both her little toes cut off to 
make her feet small. Bid says that the greater part 
of her is put away in. boxes amd drawers when she 
undresses at night. No, the back of my hand to Mrs. 
Gunderson! My dear is a Hebe!” 

Tim caught an ecstatic breath, and seemed to con- 

* template this new goddess with his mind’s eye. 

“Ahem!” I said. ‘Hebe. Cup-bearer. Some 
pretty bar-maid in a country tavern. I wager some- 
thing she wears checked aprons, and has her hair cut 
short behind her ears.” 

“ Hands off, Dode!” said Malone, sharply; and 
looking at him, I saw a fine flash in his gray eyes, 
and a blush mantling his forehead. “ Don’t joke 
about her, if you please,” he added, with a little 
quiver in his nostrils. 

“By George, Tim! you don’t say!” I cried; for 
this was not the way in which Tim usually took such 
things. He was, and is, a handsome, conceited fel- 
low, who liked to fancy himself smitten with every 
pretty face he saw. Indeed, he seemed to think he 
wasn’t civil to a woman if he did not pretend to be in 
love with her. He was a favorite with the ladies, 
there is no denying it. Those generous, warm- 
hearted fellows are not spoiled if they are a little 
conceited. 1 dare say the fellow drew the long bow 
sometimes, but he has boasted fearfully to me of the 





tighing damsels who have watered his path with 
their tears. When he came home from the wars and 
swaggered about in his major’s uniform, we other 
fellows used to feel that he quite took the shine off 
us. How the Normal School girls used to turn to 
look, and how many times a day they used to have 
errands past the Parker House, where he stood pull- 
ing lis fiery moustache by the smoking-room window. 

But no matter about Tim’s flirtations; here was 
quite a different case. Here was Tim touchy on the 
subject of aflame. Instead of going off into exag- 
gerated and half-satirical raptures about his lady- 
love pro tem., he seemed to think her too sacred for 
any mention, 

After looking at him deliberately for a moment, I 
shut my mouth and returned to the occupation in 
which he had interrupted me, that was trying to 
poke a large sleeve-button through a small button- 
hole in my wristband, said wristband being starched 
to a state of cast-iron stiffness. 

* Dode,” said Tim, after a pause, “I’ve been a 
scamp of a fellow in my life. I wish to thunder I’d 
had some good friend to talk to me and keep me 
straight. 1 kept rather wild company, I must Say. 
Dode, you’re a good fellow, a regular trump; but 
then you have led me astray at times.” 

“ Just wait, you scoundrel, till I get this cursed 
button in, and see if I don’t dress your ranks for 
that,’” I cried, in a -perspiration, the nails of my 
thumbs both crackled off, in the frautic efforts I had 
made to poke the refractory garnets through those 
inexorable wristbands. 

*1’ve taken three baths to-day,” said Tim, quite 
unmoved by my threat. ‘ I had a vague notion that 
purifying my body would some way purify my soul. 
I wish I could be baptized over again. What is that 
old story, Dode, of a goddess or something that fell 
in love with a mortal, and, in order to make him im- 
mortal and her peer, washed him in seven rivers? 
You have all those stories at your finger’s ends. I’d 
soak in seven Mississippis if 1 thought I’d come out 
white enough for—Bella.” 

**D—— that button!” was my rather irrelevant 
remark. 

“ Now don’t swear,” says Tim, and he the most 
profane wretch in the whole commonwealth. “ Just 
come here and I’ll fix the thing.” 

I went to him, wondering. Tim took a neat little 
knife from his pocket and sliced the buttonhole open 
a little, then bandily slipped in the beautiful garnets 
my poor Aunt Jemima sent me on my birthday. Of 
course I couldn’t think of polishing him off after that. 
All I could do was to sit down resignedly to hear his 
story. 

* Who is Bella?” I inquired, glancing at my watch 
as though I had just five minutes to spare, and pull- 
ing just one. corner of my pocket-handkerchief in 
sight, so as to be all ready for a start as soon as Tim 
should begin his long, concluding sigh. 

“ Bella is the sweetest flower that ever blossomed 
on earth,” said Tim, with breathless enthusiasm. 

** Class and order?” I asked, promptly, taking up 
my botany. 

“ Decandria, digynia,” said Tim, glad to show that 
he remembered school-books as wellasI. ‘She isa 
pink.” 

“ Well done, Tim! Where does she grow?” 

“'There’s the trouble,” said Tim. ‘ She’s shut up 
ia a convent.” é 

“Ah!” I brightened at once. We were all of us 
full of Philip Cranston’s affair just then. It was the 
talk of the town. Poor Cranston’s lady-love, one of 
those saintly creatures you read of sometimes, but 
see only once in a century—this lady had just died 
from the effects of a hemorrhage, brought on by 
Philip’s suddenly coming on her in the garden of the 
convent where she was a nun. Philip had nearly 
died himself, and a friend of his had got him off to 
Europe, in the hope that change might save him. 
Well, this affair made me prick up my ears at the 
mention of a convent. 

‘Don’t make another Sister Clara affair,” I said. 
“ That’s a little too much in earnest.” 

‘‘ Never you fear,” said Tim. ‘ Miss Bella is by no 
means like that alabaster image of a woman that 
Cranston raved about. My Pink is a lovely little 
human blossom, with cheeks as pink as the flower I 
name her for, and a dimple in her chin, and hair that 
curls and frizzles everywhere about ber face and eyes; 
and, what is more, she has a@ remarkable desire to 
get outside the walls and see the world, and a still 
more remarkable willingness to allow Major Timothy 
Malone to act as her guide through the labyrinths of 
this sinful, delightful existence.” 

“ But where in the world did you get speech of 
her?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps I didn’t see her going to church with the 
sisters,” said Tim, mysteriously. “And pexhaps I 
didn’t get into a way of looking at her, and perhaps 
I didn’t come near getting run over once, just to see 
if I could make her lift those drooping eyes of hers 
and look at me. And perhaps she didn’t look, and 
cry out that I would be killed, and then turn to look 
after me when I had given her a bow and a smile, 
just to see if I run under any more horse's heels. 
And there was I standing stock still looking after 
her. Perhaps she didn’t blush at that, and drop her 
eyes and hurry on. Butdo you suppose that a girl 
is going to forget a man who can’t keep himself out 
from under the horse’s hoofs for looking at her? Not 
she! And one day she dropped a little picture of a 
praying saint out of her prayer-book, and I rushed 
and picked it up and asked her if 1 might keep it. 
There was a thin, grim-looking sister with her, and 
she turned at the sound of my voice, and looked at 
me as if I’d been a rhinoceros. Devil abit did I care, 





50 long as my beauty blushed and whispered the 
littlest bit of a yes you ever did hear. But the sister 
hurried her on, and she didn’t dare look at me, For 
a week there was no sign of her; but do you suppose 
that I was going to stand that? I just took a room 
at Bagly’s opposite the convent, and watched how 
matters went on. I found that Pink went to another 
church with another sister. I kept dark, watching 
behind my blind, and one day managed to toss hera 
flower. She saw me. The next day I saw her 1 
tossed a bit of a note, and she dropped her prayer- 
book to pick it up. Not long after she dropped a 
note, only one line, saying, ‘ Please, sir, you oughtn’t 
to make me think of you, It isn’t right.’ Did you 
ever hear the like of that? You see, she’d been 
thinking of me. Of course I answered that note, etc. 
She has written me all her story. She wasan orphan 
brought up by the sisters, and educated by them. 
She had a notion of being a sister, and was to com- 
mence her noviciate next year. But since she saw 
me, she has changed her mind. I tell her to come 
straight out; but she says she has no friends but 
those in the convent, and she is ashamed to tell how 
she got acquainted with me. Dode, she’s one of the 
sweetest, most innocent little things you ever saw, 
and she thinks I’m as pure as St. John the Baptist. 
I wish I were. Suppose that she should know that I 
have cut up all sorts of shindies? O Lord! I’m go- 
ing to reform. Don’t you ever let me hear a profane 
word from you, and if I ever utter one from the force 
of habit, just knock my teeth down my throat, will 
you?” 

** With pleasure,” I replied. “ But what are you 
going to do?” 

“Run away with her,” said Tim, decisively. ‘And 
you’ve got to help me.” 

“O, give it up, Tim,” I said. “It’s too risky. 
Who knows she wouldn’t break her heart about it 
after it was all over? She’s taken a fancy to you, 
but if you let her alone she’ll soon forget, and settle 
into a sober sister, and live a peaceful, useful life. 
Look around among the girls you know for a Mrs. 
Major Malone, and let this little nun rest.” 

To my surprise, Tim turned quite white at the 
proposal. ‘No, Dode,” he said, with a quiet firm- 
ness utterly unlike his usual gay bluster. ‘‘ No, I’ve 
set my heart on her, and I believe she’ll make a man 
ofme. Idon’t want any of the girlsI know. They 
do to flirt,and waltz, and drive with, but I wont 
take one of ’em for a wife. I know they’re as good 
as I deserve; but I want something better than I 
deserve. A man’s wife ought always to be too good 
for him. It’s the only way to keep him out of the 
mire. I tell you what it is, Dode, there’s something 
in me besides the Tim Malone you have known. I 
know there is something better in life than what I’ve 
done; and when I lay down on my death-bed, I want 
to look back to something better than smoking, 
punch-drinking, driving pretty horses, and the like. 
I say, Dode, you and I would make a poor figure if 
the judgment day should come along this minute.” 

I could only look at Tim inamazement. He looked 
a noble fellow, and as handsome as a hero. F 

“ Everything for me depends on that girl,” he went 
on. “She has revived my faith and my ideal. I had 
concluded that people were pretty much alike, all 
low, more or less; but I see that a true, sweet life is 
possible. That child doesn’t know what is in the 
world. She doesn’t even know that it is imprudent 
and improper for her to correspond with me the way 
she does, or dream that I might be a villain. She, 
of course, thinks she is wrong in concealing any- 
thing. I wantto get her out before they find out 
and make her believe that she is disgraced by such 
conduct. I believe that would kill her. Please God, 
she shall never know from me that men and women 
are ever wicked! I'll shield her as 1 would a snow- 
flake I didn’t want to have melted. Men and women 
have got to be on their best behaviour when they 
come near her. You'll help me, Dode?” he con- 
cluded, entreatingly. 

The next Sunday I went to church with Tim, he 
having arranged that we were to sit in Colonel 
Brady’s pew. Colonel Brady and his wife were off 
on a journey, and there were no others to occupy 
seats save some one from the convent. Tim and I 
went late, and found what we had expected—a sister 
at the head of the pew, and a plainly-dressed young 
girl next toher. The sister did not turn her face 
nor, I believe, know who sat there during the service; 
but it was not long before I perceived that the girl, 
by some freemasonry, knew who sat next her. Still, 
I did not see Tim do the least thing to attract her 
attention. He sat perfectly quiet, almost too quiet 
for one quite at ease, and kept his face all the time 
toward the altar. I dare say, though, that he did 
not lose one motion of hers. He rose, sat, or knelt, 
as she did, and never stirred till she did. 

Sitting at the foot of the pew, I could turn in such 
& way as to watch Miss Bella, and I recognized the 
propriety of 'Tim’s calling her Pink. She was a gem 
of a girl, small, exquisitely-formed, and her face was 
like a flower. A faint flush warmed the whole of it, 
probably she was agitated then, and the cheeks and 
lips were a bright but delicate pink color. Glossy 
hair that was almost black showed above the fore- 
head as I looked, and long lashes of inky blackness 
curved from the drooping lids, below which I caught 
a glimpse of dark brilliancy. The girl seemed to be 
agitated though she never looked to right nor left, 
the breath came quickly, and her bosom rose and fell 
with a tremulous swell. The color flickered in her 
smooth cheek, sometimes almost fading out, then 
deepening and melting up over the brow. 

I sat and watched the two, almost in a fever my- 
self. Tim was perfectly pale, and though he watched 





the altar, I knew that he didn’t see a thing. And 
she, the sweet child, but seventeen summers old, 
just learning the new lesson of love, half sweet, half 
bitter, trembling at she knew not what, oppressed 
by she knew not what, her only tangible fear lest the 
sisters and the priest should be angry with her, her 
only self-accusing that she was thinking of somebody 
who sat beside her instead of thinking of God alone. 
It must surely be very wicked to hear mass and be 
all the time thinking of one’s lover. 

There the two trembling lovers sat side by side 
with the serenely unconscious dragon of a sister, the 
huge white wings of whose bonnet shielded them 
from her gaze. The air was full of a fine scent of 
incense, and the church echoed with the chant of the 
singers, and the rich-chorded roll of the organ. 
There was arustle of silks about us as the people 
knelt with more or less of devotion. 1 saw tears 
slipping off the long lashes of the lovely girl as she 
bowed her face, and I thought that Tim saw them 
too, for he drew a breath hard as he knelt beside her, 
and instead of bowing his head, kept her in his eye. 

The service was over, but they kad not risen from 
their knees, when I saw Tim move as if acci- 
dentally nearer and put his hand to the young girl's. 
She started, and the bit of her forehead that I saw 
grew suddenly crimson. Tim and I then went out 
and left her, but stopped in the vestibule to see her 
pass. The congregation were nearly all out when 
the sisters came. Tim looked eagerly, hoping for a 
glance, but the girl held her head down, and her 
cheeks were quite pale now. 

“ Did she take it, Tim?” I asked. 

“Yes; but I’m mighty afraid,” he replied. “If 
she tells, the fat is all in the fire.” 

Tim had written out his plans and proposals and 
put them into Bella’s hand, entreating also that she 
would keep them secret whether she agreed to his 
wishes or not. There was nothing for it then but to 
wait till the next Sunday, or till Bella should have 
an opportunity to communicate with her lover. 

“Twish there were seven Sundays in the week,” 
sighed Tim, wearily, as he turned to go home. 
Home, that is his room at Bagly’s, opposite the con- 
vent, was nearest his love of any place he could 
reach, and I gave up seeing him till Sunday should 
come again. Doubtless he would not leave his post 
behind the blind during the week. 

But Wednesday morning he came rushing into my 
office about eight o’clock, his face as white as a 
ghost’s, his eyes like fire. 

* Quick, don’t lose a minute!” he cried, standing 
in the door. “Come along!” 

1 am not one to aggravate a person in a hurry by 
stopping to talk the matter over, and amplifying 
while they are perspiring with rage and impatience. 
But as I seized my hat and followed him to see what 
was the matter, I ventured to ask what was up. 

“ They are carrying her off!” he panted out, clear- 
ing the stairs at a bound, I should say. 

A buggy with a tearing little bob-tailed racker 
stood at the curbstone, and without any ado I jumped 
in, and suffered myself to be driven over the pave- 
ments as though our object was to get ourselves 
dashed into as many pieces as we could conveniently 
be divided into. Women and children scattered like 
hens before a hawk, men stood looking after us, or 
looking about for a policeman, policemen scratched 
their heads and hesitated till we were out of sight, 
and cars and carriages scrambled out of our way. 

“What time is it, Dode?” asked Tim, the first 
word he had spoken since we started. 

“A quarter past eight,” I said. 

‘“*Wecan reach the Brookville station in time if 
this beast’s wind holds out,” he said, without remov- 
ing his eyes from the horse. ‘“ His legs are made of 
cast-iron.”” 

** How did you find out anything?” I asked, when 
the wheels were off the pavement, and we were 
whizzing over a soundless clay road. “‘Where are 
they carrying her?” 

“ That is all I know,” he said, removing one hand 
from the rein long enough to give me a note from his 
vest pocket. “She threw that out the window this 
morning.” 

I opened and read the poor little tear-stained note. 

“O, forgive me!” it began. “I dared not keep it 
to myself any longer, Jest I should deserve hell for 
my sins of deceit. I told the superior all, and I told 
her your proposal, though 1 didn’t mean to tell her 
that.” (Tim had proposed to have a carriage in front 
of the church the next Sunday, for her to step into 
and run away with him.) The superior is very 
angry, and thinks that I am going to disgrace myself. 
She thinks that you must be a very bad man, and is 
going to tell the police about you. She has talked 
to me till 1 am almost dead with crying, and I have 
consented to go away for a while. She says I need 
not be a nun, and may marry some time if I wish to, 
but that 1 am too young, and don’t know my own 
mind. Shesaysif you want me when I am twenty 
years old, and if you are a proper person, I may have 
you. O, how can I wait three years to see you! I 
shall be dead of grief by that time. But it must be 
right, or the superior would not command it. They 
are kind to me, but O, how can I go so long without 
seeing or hearing from you! You will forget me, but 
I shall never, never forget you!’’ 

The note was signed “ Isabel Arnold.” 

I bent my brows and pondered, and presently a 
great light broke over my mind. Did not my Uncle 
Jedediah marry a pretty Irish papist, and die two 
years after leaving a widow and one little girl? and 
did not the widow give up her child to the sisters, 
and herself die in their house of refage, having no 
other home? And here was the girl grown, and in 
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love with my dear friend Tim Malone, and she my { 
first cousin, and 1 her only relative and natural 
guardian. It is doubtful if Tim had noticed the 
name, and it had certainly not made any impression 
on him. 

*Dvrive like the deuce, Tim!” I said, most need- 
lessly; for we were going so fast the trunks of the 
trees looked like a close log wall. “Drive, Tim, 
with the law at your right hand, fur I am the dam- 
sel’s grandfather.” 

“ There’s the station,” said Tim, ‘and the train 
has reached it.” 

He put the lash to the horse, and the creature’s 
legs, already past counting, became a buzz. 

We were within a few rods of the station, when the 
engine gave a puff that sounded like a demoniac 
laugh, and began slowly to slide away. I wont re- 
peat the awful oath that Tim uttered, for 1 don’t 
believe that he was responsible for it. 

It was no use. Puff, puff, puff, you know how the 
thing goes quicker and quicker, and when we reached 
the station-house, the train was rattling around a 
bend twenty rods in advance of us at two-forty pace. 
I never saw a face of such agonized disappoint- 
ment and rage as poor Malone had; but he didn’t 
know how to give up. A road ran for half a mile 
nearly parallel with the railroad, and in some places 
only twenty or thirty feet distant from it. Into this 
road he dashed, seeming determined to keep the 
train in sight, and follow as long as life was left in 
him. 

“O, what’s the use, Tim?” I said, soothingly. 
“ Better wait.” 

*'There’s another station five miles on,” he said. 

* But we can’t go as they can,” [ said; ‘“‘and your 
horse will drop. We had better stop and lay some, 
other plan.” ‘ 

“Hold your tongue!” he said, fiercely. “I wont 
stop. You may jump out if you want to.” 

Since the speed at which we were going made the 
ground invisible, I concluded not to accept this 
pleasant invitation, and so sat still waiting to see the 
horse drop or the wheels fly off. The roads curved, 
and we had the inside of the curve, so that we kept 
about even with them. But soon we came in sight 
of a gully where the roads separated to quite a dis- 
tance, the train going over a bridge, and the car- 
riage road making a detour by which we should lose 
a good deal. It seemed that our race must end here. 
“They are stopping!’ shouted Tim, suddenly; 
and, sure enough, so they were. Their pace slack- 
ened, and in a minute they had come to a stand-still. 
We were just abreast of them, and in less than no 
time was on the spot, and learned the cause of the 
delay. ‘There was a break in the bridge, and the 
passengers had got to walk out round and get into 
another train of cars in waiting beyond the bridge. . 

“Glory to God!” cried Tim, almost beside himself 
with exultation. 

We placed ourselves at @-narrow pass which all the 
passengers would have to go through, and carefully 
assisted the ladies over the rocks. Presently came 
the sister and Bella, the first frightened at the acci- 
dent which might have happened, but didn’t, the 
last walking wearily, her swollen eyes and pale face 
plainly visible under her veil. Tim hastily turned 
his back as they approached, and while I helped the 
sister down first, he held his hand and whispered a 
word to the other. 

She started, and looked up with a glad light and 
color breaking over her face, then stepped or was 
drawn aside while others pressed on. The sister 
lovked behind her for her companion, then before, 
and saw nothing of her. Besides, the people behind 
pressed her forward in the narrow pass of the gully. 

I escaped as quickly as possible and ran back. Tim 
was carrying the girl almost, her head drooping on 
his shoulder in a way that showed she had fainted, 
or nearly 80. 

I ran to the buggy and got in, and he lifted her for 
me to take. She did not resist, but seemed unable 
to help herself. 

He sprang in, took her in his arms, and I drove off 
leisurely to a station about haif a mile across the 
country. ‘ 

I didn’t know there was so much tenderness in the 
fellow; but a mother couldn’t be fonder of her babe, 
or handle it more carefully than he did that girl. 

“ Dear little one!” he murmured, with his glowing 
cheek close to her pale one. ‘Don’t fear now. 
Nothing shall harm you. I will stand between you 
and everything else.” 2 
+ She raised her sweet eyes, brimming over with 
tears, and without a word, put her arm up around 
his neck a mute action, full of trust, gratitude and 
childish fondness. I found myself obliged to wink 
the tears out of my own eyes. 

*¢ Will you marry me right away?” he asked. 

“Yes, dear,”’ she said. 

They didn’t mind me, but said and did as they 
pleased. In fifteen minutes we stepped out at the 
station, Bella having recovered herself sufliciently to 
sit and stand. 

“ How long before the next train comes toward the 
city?” asked Tim. 

“Ten minutes,” the station-master said. 

«Got any passengers?” was the next question. 

** Lady inside,” said the man. 

“ Just what we want,” said Tim, nodding to me. 

I went into the waiting-room, and saw there who 
but: my old flame Miss Emma Tisdale. She was 
dressed in the most stylish of excursion dresses, and 
had a basket of wild-flowers on herarm. She looked 
like Flora in a short dress and long boots. 

““ Why, how in the world—” she began; but I cut 


** You are an angel to be here!” I cried, giving her 
hand a squeeze. “Come straight out here for a 
witness to a runaway marriage. Don’t stop to ex- | 
claim. We haven’t two minutes.” : 

“O, delightful!” she cried. And at that instant 
we heard the whistle of the approaching train. 
*“ But where’s the minister?” she added, when she 
reached the other room. 

“QO, he’s a justice of the peace,” Tim said, while I 
drew myself up in silence at this disrespectful for- 
getfulness of my dignities. 

“Ishe? Howcharming!” cried Emma, enchanted 
with the whole affair. ‘I thought the Esq. to his 
name was just fur fun. What a splendid couple you 
are!” she added, comtemplating the two who were 
standing side by side ready for me to begin. ‘“ You 
are a dear!’ to Bella. ‘‘ Only you look frightened. 
Never fear. Must I stop talking? Dear me! And 
do I have to say yes when she «loes?” 

The station-master blushingly took his place beside 
Tim, and when the train rushed up to the door, I 
was just making my best bow after congratulating 
the bride and bridegroom. 

We stepped into a car, and took a couple of vacant 
seats, Emma and I behind the two. The little bride 
nestled timidly up to Tim’s broad shoulder, and, 
faith! I never saw anything prettier than the way 
she glanced up at him once ina while. As for Tim, 
I don’t believe he took his eyes from her once, 
When we reached the depot in town, I planted 
myself on Mrs. Bella’s right hand and kept a sharp 
lookout, while Tim guarded the other hand, Emma, 
like a trump, setting aside dignity and etiquette, and 
walking behind the bride. We thought likely that a 
telegram would reach town before us. And, sure 
enough, there were a couple of constables who 
stepped forward and offered to relieve us of the care 
of the young lady, a lady and gentleman standing by 
to receive her. 

“ Who do you want?” asked Tim, haughtily, while 
the little one hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Miss Bella Arnold, a minor, forcibly abducted 
from her legal guardians,” was the reply. 

“There is no such person here,” said I, interposing. 
“This lady is Mrs. Malone, and that gentleman is 
her husband, and I am her nearest relative, and a 
justice of the peace. There is my card if you have 
any business with me. At present have the goodness 
not to detain us, we are a bridal party.” 

The officials grinned and stepped back, and we four 
got into a carriage and drove to Miss Emma Tisdale’s 
house. Her father was a widower, and she his only 
daughter, and petted to death. Moreover, he was 
absent on business, and wouldn’t be back for a 
week. Of course nothing could be nicer. Emma is 
a high-spirited, determined girl, and she soon set 
matters to rights. Besides, she was almost as much 
in love with the bride as Tim was, and petted her as 
if she had been a baby. 

So far Tim has kept his promises. He doesn’t 
swear, nor drink, nor smoke, nor cut up shines. He 
has hired a cosy little house, furnished it, and there 


-vellous on account of the quantity of mechanism com- 


in a watch have been numerous. The celebrate | 
French maker, Breguet, was famous for watches of 
this kind; and the sovereigns of Europe were realy 
enough to give him two or three hundred guineas for 
one. Of course alarums are more simple, seeing that 
the mechanism is required merely to ring a bell at 
some definite and pre-arranged hour in advance. 
Charles the First kept an alaram watch at his bedside 
at night; the outer case enclosed two silver bells 
which struck the hours and quarters. M. Rangouet, 
a French maker, about a century ago, is credited 
with the construction of a musical watch, of the com- 
mon pocket size, which played duets, and the works 
of which were so nicely adjusted that the musical 
portion and the time-measuring portion did not 
interfere with each other. This is far surpassed by a 
watch, about the size of an egg, constructed by a 
Russian peasant in the time of the Empress Catherine 
the Second, and now preserved in the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. This elaborate work is 
both a repeating watch and a watch that performs a 
chant. Inside is a representation of the tomb of 
Christ, with Roman sentinels on guard. On press- 
ing a spring, a stone rolls away from the tomb, the 
sentinels fall down, angels appear, holy women enter 
the sepulchre, and sing the same chant which is still 
sung in the Russo-Greek church on Easter Eve. A 
story is told of some missionaries at Tougataboo 
which shows that the exhibitors of talking and sing- 
ing watches are apt to find their own reputation rise 
and fall with that of the mechanism itself. The real 
instrument was a cuckoo clock, but it would apply to 
watches as well. The natives believed that the mis- 
sionaries’ cuckoo clocks were inhabited by a spirit, 
and regarded them accordingly with reverential awe. 
One of them, bolder than the rest, picked one of the 
clocks to pieces to have a peep at the spirit. Of 
course he could not put it together again; and the 
fame of the missi ies was d ged when it was 
found that they also were powerless in the matter. 
There is some mention niade of watches which actual- 
ly talked, emitting articulate sounds in the form of 
words; but this we deem doubtful. Vocalization or 
singing is a very different affair; this can unques- 
tionably be done by pieces of mechanism much small- 
er than a pocket watch—as the Swiss Nightingale at 
the last Great Exhibition testified. 

One recorded watch was very big—viz. that which 
was made for the Irish giant, about eighty years ago; 
the works were very strong, and the watch with the 
seal and key weighed nearly a pound. Far more nu- 
merous, however, have been the tiny watches, mar- 





pressed within smali spaces. One of these is about 
the size and shape of analmond. At the first of the 
Great Exhibitions, the Swiss exhibited a watch only 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, inserted in 
the top of a pencil-case; it showed hours, minutes, 
seconds, and the day of the month. An English 
specimen, the size of a threepenny-piece, was a gtant 
to it. The Annual Register, about a century ago, 
told of a watch only the fifty-fourth part of an inch 





they live as happy as two Arcadians. It is pl t 
to see him smile when he looks at his beautiful little 
wife, or when he speaks of her to hear his voice 
soften. It really seems as though she had tamed the 
man, and it reminds me of the lamb leading the 
lion. 

I don’t think the sisters have quite forgiven Tim 
his raid into their fold, but they are quite reconciled 
to Bella, and she goes often to see them. 

Sister Anastasia, Bella’s companion on her journey, 
long held a grudge against me for my part in the 
affair. If I hadn’t been so officious to help her over 
the rocks, she said, she would have kept Bella in 
front of her and in sight. ButI mollified the good 
sister by taking twenty-five chances in everything at 
their last great fair, and by sending her, by my 
Cousin Bella, the articles I was so fortunate as to 
draw—a beautiful ivory crucifix, which now adorns 
the convent chapel, and a silver tea-set, which, on 
state occasions, the sisters use to do honor to some 
visitor or festival. 


ABOUT TIME-KEEPERS. 

Ali sorts of ingenuity were exercised in selecting 
the materials, forms, and arrang ts of tch 
They were, as is well known, brought into use as 
substitutes for the hour-glass which was wont to be 
carried by professors, judges, and other persons who 
required easy means of determining the lapse of an 
hour or any aliquot part of an hour. When the 
real watch was first introduced there was no metal 
chain connected with the mainspring, its place being 
supplied by catgut. A watch of this kind was given 
by Mary Queen of Scots to an attendant on the night 
before her execution. Some of the watches were 
made of crystal, to render the beautiful mechanism 
of the works visible. Some have had the twelve 
letters of the maker’s or owner’s name to do duty for 
the twelve figures on the dial. Some were pedometer 
watches, one form of which is still used. Napoleon 
had one that wound itself up by means of a weighted 
lever which rose and fell atevery step; but those 
now made are for measuring speed in walking, which 
can only be useful to those who make regular steps of 
given length, a known number of which equal a 
mile. Some are touch watches, to be used in the 
dark or by blind persons. There are twelve project- 
ing studs round the rim of the case; an index hand, 
4t the back, when moved forward, stops at the por- 
tion of the hour indicated by the dial; and the index 
and studs together enable the time to be felt by the 
fingers. 















The attempts to produce sounds of various kinds 


in di ter; but this, we suspect, must be a mistake 
for fifty-four hundreds of an inch—a very different 
affair 





Hrs. Candle’s Curtain Fectures. 


LECTURE No. XV. 
MR. CAUDLE HAS AGAIN STAYED OUT LATE.—MRS. 
CAUDLE, AT FIRST INJURED AND VIOLENT, MELTS. 


**PeERHAPS, Mr. Caudle, you’ll tell me where this 
is to end? Though, goodness knows, I needn’t ask 
that. The end is plain enough. Out—out—out! 
Every night—every night! I’m sure, men who can’t 
come home at reasonable hours have no business 
with wives: they have no right to destroy other 
people, if they choose to go to destruction themselves. 
Ha, lord! O dear! I only hope none of my girls 
will ever marry—l hope they’ll none of ’em ever be 
the slave their poor mother is: they shan’t, if I can 
help it. Whatdo you say? Nothing? Well, I don’t 
wonder at that, Mr. Caudle; you ought to be asham- 
ed to speak; I don’t wonder that you can’t open your 
mouth. I’m only astonished that at such hours you 
have the confidence to knock at your own door. 
Though I’m your wife, I must say it, I'do sometimes 
wonder at your impudence. What do you say? 
Nothing? Ha! you are an aggravating creature, 
Caudle; lying there like the mummy of a man, and 
never as much as opening your lips to one. Just as 
if your own wife wasn’t worth answering! It isn’t 
so when you are out, I’m sure. O, no! then you can 
talk fast enough; bere, there’s no getting a word 
from you. But you treat your wife as no other man 
does—and you know it. 

“*Out—outevery night! What? You haven’t been 
out this week before? That’s nothing at all to do 
with it. You might just as well be out all the week 
as once—just! And I should like to know what 
could keep you out till these hours? Business? O, 
yes—I dare say! Pretty business a married man 
ahd the father of a family must have out of doors at 
one in the morning. What! J shall drive you mad? 
O, no; you haven’t feelings enough to go mad—you’d 
be a better man, Caudle, if youhad. Will I listen to 
you? What's the use? Of course you’ve some story 
to put me off with—you can all do that, and laugh at 
us afterwards. 

“ No, Caudle, don’t say that. I’m not always try- 
ing to tind fault—not I. It’s you. I never speak 
but when there’s occasion; and what in my time 
I’ve put up with, there isn’t anybody in the world 





l’m not euch a fool as other 


lieve «a word of it, 
women are, I can tell you. There, now—don’t begin 
to swear—but go on— 

—“And that’s your story, is it? That’s your ex- 
cuse for the hours you keep! That’s your apology 
for undermining my health and ruining your family? 
What do you inink your children will say of you 
when they grow up—going and throwing away your 
money upon good-for-nothing, pothouse acquaint- 
ance? He’s not 2 poth acquaint ? Who is 
he, then? Come, you baven’t told me that; but I 
know—it’s that Prettyman! Yes, to be sure it is! 
Upon my life! Well, if I’ve hardly patience to lie in 
the same bed! I’ve wanted a silver teapot these five 
years and you must go and throw avay as much 
money as—what! You haven't thrown it away? 
Haven’t you? Then my name's not Margaret, that’s 
all I know! 

“A man gets arrested, and because he’s taken from 
his wife and fe™*'~ and locked up, you must go and 
trouble your head with it! And you must be mixing 
yourself up with nasty sheriff’s cfficers—pah! I’m 
sure you’re not fit to enter a decent house—and go 
running from lawyer to lawyor to get bail, and settle 
the business, as you call it! A pretty settlement 
you’ll make of it—mark my words! Yes—and to 
mend the matter, to finish it quite, you must be one 
of the bail! That any man who isn’t a born fool 
should do such a thing for another. Do you think 
anybody would doas much for you? Yes? You say 
yes? Well, I only wish—just to show that I’m right 
—I only wish you were in a condition to try’em. I 
should only like to see you arrested. You'd find the 
difference--th.<c yuu would. 

““What’s other people’s affairs to you? If you 
were locked up, depend upon it, there’s not a soul 
would come near you. No; it’s all very fine now, 
when people think there isn’t a chance of your being 
in trouble—but I should only like to see what they’d 
say to you, if you were in a sponging-house. Yes—I 
should enjoy that, just to show you that. I’m always 
right. What do you say? Yow think better of the 
world? Ha! that would be all very well, if you could 
afford it; but you’re not in means, I know, to think 
8o well of people as all that. And of course they only 
laugh at you. ‘Caudle’s an easy fool,’ they cry,—I 
know it as well as if I heard ’em,—‘ Caudle’s an easy 
tool, anybody may lead him.’ Yes, anybody but his 
own wife; and she, of course, is nobody. 

“And now, everybody that’s arrested will of coun e 
send to you. Yes, Mr. Caudle, you’ll have your 
hands full now, no doubt of it. You'll soon know 
every sponging-house and every sheriff’s officer in 
London. Your business will have to take care of it- 
self; you’ll have enough to do to run from lawyer to 
lawyer after the business of other people. Now, it’s 
no use calling me a dear soul—not a bit! No; ani! I 
shan’t put it off till to-morrow. It is not often 1 
speak, but I 2il/ speak now. 

“I wish that Prettyman had been at the bottom ¢f 
the sea before—what? Itisn’t Prettyman? Ha! it’s 
very well for you to say so; but I know it is; it’s just 
like him. He iooks like a man that’s always in debt 
—that’s always in a sponging-house. Anyboiy 
might swear it. I knew it from the very first time 
you brought him here—from the very night he put 
his nasty, dirty, wet boots on my bright steel fender. 
Any woman could see what the fellow was in a 
minute. Prettyman! A pretty gentleman, truly, to 
be robbing your wife and family! 

“Why couldn’t you let him stop in the sponging 
— Now don’t call upon Heaven in that way, and 
ask me to be quiet, for I wont. Why couldn’t you 
let him stop there? He got himself in; he might 
have got himself out again. And you must keep me 
awake, ruin my sleep, my health, and, for what you 
care, my peace of ind. Ha! everybody but you can 
see how I’m breaking. You can do ail this while 
you’re talking with a set of low bailiffs? A great 
deal you must ‘hink of your children to go intoa 
lawyer’s office. 

“And then you must be bail—you must be bound— 
for Mr. Prettyman! You may say, bound! Yes— 
you’ve your hands nicely tied, now. How he laughs 
at you—and serve you right! Why, in another week 
he’ll be in the East Indies; of course, he will! And 
you’ll have to pay his debts; yes, your children may 
go in rags, so that Mr. Prettyman—what do you say? 
It isn’t Prettyman? 1 know better. Well, if it isn’t 
Prettyman that’s kept you out,—if it isn’t Prettyman 
you’re bail for,—who is it, then? I ask, who is it, 
then? What! My brother? Brother Tom? O Caudle! 
dear Caudie—” 

** It was too much for the poor soul,” says Cau ile; 
“she sobbed as if her heart would break, and I—” 
and here the MS. is blotted, as though Caudle him- 
self had dropped tears as he wrote. 








A QUESTION. 

Profe Dunning, the lect on geology, was 
interesting the primary scholars of one of our city 
schools recently by showing how the bee was made. 
He had finished by putting the sting in, when a little 
fellow, who had been watching the process most 
closely, spoke up: ‘Mr. Dunnen?” 

“What, my boy?” 

“ Didn’t Dod make the bee?” 

“ Yes, certainly. God made the bee.” 

The little fellow was silent a minute, when he 
spoke up again: ‘ Mr. Dunnen?” 

“ Well, what now, my son?” 

“T was tinking how Dod could put the sting in the 
bee without ditting his fingers stung before he let it 














that knows. Will lhear your story? 0, you may 





do.” The child ought to be encouraged. 
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WHIPPING IN SCHOOLS. 

We find the following anecdote going the rounds 
of print, that contains a principle for which we have 
long contended, viz., that a boy who requires the 
discipline of the switch should have no place in 
school, and that the fear of expulsion and amenabili- 
ty to wholesome rule at home, would keep any boy 
on his demeanor. It is used simply as a newspaper 
pleasantry, but it has a great truth in it: 


‘The worthy gentleman who rules the rising gen- 
eration of boys in a certain town in Tennessee, had 
occasion recently to correct a little fellow named 
Johnny. Now Johnny got into a fit of what is called 
‘sulks,’ because he was whipped, and in order to 
convince him that he was justly and necessarily pun- 
ished, his teacher had recourre to the following argu- 
ment: ‘ Well, Johnny, suppose you were riding a 
big horse to water, and had a keen switch in your 

-hand, and all at once the horse were to stop and 
refuse to go any further, what would youdo?’ John- 
ny stified his sobs fur a moment, and looking up 
through his tears, replied, ‘1’d cluck to him, sir.’ 
‘But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn’t go for your cluck- 
ing, what would you do then?’ ‘I’d get down and 
lead him, sir.’ ‘And what if he were obstinate and 
would not let you lead him?’ ‘ Why, I’d take off his 
bridle and turn him loose, and walk home, sir.’ 
*You may go and take your seat, Jobnny.’ Johnny 
could not be made to see the necessity for using the 
switch.” 


Johnny’s answers show that he had the right idea 
of the thing. There are very few cases where 
“clucking,” or good words as encouragement, will 
not subdue a boy. Let scholars feel, and show that 
they feel, the meanness of insubordination in school, 
and their honest reprobation of the act in a comrade 
would hold that boy in check, whereas, if he is fiog- 
ged for its commission, he becomes a martyr anda 
hero, and all the offence is forgutten in anger at the 
punishment; the spirit of opposition to the teacher 
is implanted,and he has furthermore no claims what- 
ever upon the sympathy of his school. Wedo not 
care how good a boy may be, nor however proper in 
his behaviour, every blow struck falls on his soul like 
acry of wrong, and the teacher becomes a*being to 
be feared, but not loved. His power to instruct is 
impaired thereby—and his rod, or his ferule, is his 
highest incentive to study. 

All other expedients should be tried, and the 
“clucking ” practised, which splendidly illustrates 
the mild treatment—the teacher self-possessed and 
calm, like a judge upon the bench, who by his pres- 
ence commands obedience and respect. It is unfor- 
tunate that school committees, in their appointment 
of teachers, do not think enough of fitness. A young 
and glib graduate of a college may appear before 
them, who is smart and active, he may have friends 
on the committee who are ready to serve him, and 
May answer all questions at examination with 
promptuess; but the temper is not seen beneath the 
caim exterior, and a Nero steps upon the school plat- 

form—a tribunal, nine times in ten, as arbitrary as 
the quarter-deck of a ship—and, ruled by him, tyran- 
ny is absolute. 

Recent cases have transpired in our own city 
proving this tyranny, where it has pleased the school 
committee to attempt to cover up certain acts that 
should be exposed; not, we suppose, to excuse or 
extenuate wrong, but that it had better not be agitat- 
ed more, that “ stigma upon the schools” may be 
prevented. The good of the schools is the reason 
why we conceive the acts should be exposed, that by 
exposing them the schools might in a short time be 
rid of such teachers as bring a stigma upon them for 





inhumanity that savors of a barbarous age, rather 
than of one of growth and intelligence. 

As an act of relief to teachers we should like to see 
corporal punishment abolished. It cannot be that 
teachers love to beat their scholars. There are cases 
where pupils are sent up from other rooms, to be 
flogged for offences of which the teacher knows noth- 
ing. Just like the “ calaboose” system at New Or- 
leans, where the poor trembling slaves were wont to 
be sent for flogging for no offence that the flogger 
had any interest in. We can conceive no worse place 
for a teacher than this. He is a Christian anda 
gentleman, he thinks—he would be offended if you 
should tell him he were not, and will quote you 
Scripture to prove his sanctity—but he will, unpro- 
voked, flay the flesh of children, and call it, coolly, 
an act of duty! The duty he says is not pleasant— 
this when called to account fur it—and, therefore, 
echool committees should see that teachers are re- 
lieved from this most disag ble position, by ban- 
ishing the rod from their schools. 

The world bas never lost anything by abating its 
severe punishments which it visited upon culprits. 
A man once was hanged for stealing the value of the 
rope he was hanged with; felons were drawn and 
quartered, and their grinning heads placed over the 
gates of cities; they were hung alive in chains, and 
died lingering on the scaffold; people were burnt for 
witches—yet, the modification of these punishments 
was attended with no evil to the community. There 
was no growth of crime in consequence, and com- 
munity found other modes to protect itself. So with 
this system of dragooning in our schools. There 
would be no evil attend its abolition. The people call 
for it, and but for the scores of dogmatic parsons that 
get on our committees, who dwell in a past period, 
and see things only through the light of sectarian 
spectacles, the change would be made. The people 
should see to it, that practical men of liberal ideas 
and sound judgment should be put on as school-com- 
mitteemen, and reform would naturally follow. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A FASHIONABLE WEDDING. 


The New York Home Journal gives the following 
description of a fashionable wedding: 

The grand and notable wedding, for which exten- 
sive preparations have been in progress for a long 
time, and which has been the principal topic of con- 
versation in fashionable circles for weeks past, took 
place on Tuesday evening in Calvary Church. We 
allude to the marriage of Miss Marie de Grasse 
Stevens to Mr. Irving Van Wart, Jr. Long before 
the hour announced tor the commencement of the 
ceremony, eight o’clock, the church was filled to its 
utmost capacity by one of the largest, but yet most 
select, congregations ever gathered together. It is 
estimated that no less than two thousand people 
witnessed the ceremony. The altar was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, and a large basket of orange 
blossoms placed at the head of the middle aisle. The 
organist performed an admirable selection of music, 
embracing gems from the favorite operas and the 
latest galops. About half-past eight the bridal party 
arrived and came slowly up the aisle, preceded by 
four ushers. The bride wore a dress of the richest 
white satin, made with a very long train, and 
trimmed on the bottom of the skirt with a braid of 
white satin about five inches wide. Over this dress 
was another of fine white Swiss muslin, puffed 
lengthwise, and between each puff was a wide band 
of Valenciennes inserting. The waist was also made 
of muslin, over white satin, and was trimmed very 
beautitully with lace. The veil was of the finest 
Swiss muslin, and was worn over the face; wreath of 
orange blossoms. It was a funny sight, from our 
station at the door, to see the ladies sitting at the 
head of the pews, on either side of the aisle, rest 
their little heads on the pew-doors and “ take in” 
the bride as she went up to the altar. There were 
four bridesmaids, all dressed in white tulle. The 
first, Miss Stevens, wore a white tulle over a pink 
silk; the second, Miss Pierrepont; wore a white tulle 
over blue silk; the third, Miss Clarke, white tulle 
over yellow; and the fourth, Miss Butterworth, white 
tulle over lilac silk. The ceremony was performed 
by Right Rev. Bishop Potter, assisted by Rev. Dr. 
Lawrence. The reception and German took place on 
the same evening from the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. Butterworth, No. 528 Fifth Avenue. 











PARIS DRESSES AND FasuHions.—At the ball given 
by Lord Cowley, in Paris, recently, the Empress 
Eugenie was in white, and wore six rows of large 
diamonds round her neck. The same ornaments 
were festooned in her hair. In dress, tulle, especially 
white, was the striking feature; but all robes were 
differently trimmed, although with about the same 
materials and precious stones. If the truth must be 
said, says a correspondent, the dresses were made of 
nothing but trimming, and that mostly of leaves 
which entwined round the skirts and glistened all 
over with what is called a diamante preparation. It 
is crystal reduced to powder, and adhered to either 
crape or other artificial leaves. The effect is lovely. 
Other robes were but foundations for jewels to shine 
on. Some were all lace, with very long trains. The 
prettiest were vaporous waves of the lightest blue haze. 

A MEAN MAN.—A young man and a young woman 
went to Roundout, one day last week, for the pur- 
pose of getting married. On the way to the clergy- 
man’s house, the young lady stopped at a bank and 
drew therefrom $200. This the young man suddenly 





snatched from her hand and escaped. The woman 
had the biggest escape of the two, in our opinion. 

FoRrEIGN GossiP.—The Princess of Prussia gave 
her brother Alfred of England a hearty kiss upon 
suddenly meeting him in the Exposition. The smack 
astonished the crowd like a pistol shot.——Burning 
charcoal is now the fashionable means of suicide in 
New York.——The marriage of the Marquis de 
Mornay, grandson of Marshal Soult, and Mdlle. de 
Villiers, was celebrated on the 27th of May, at the 
Church of the Madeleine.——A new color in Paris is 
called “ Bismarck angry.”——The newest Paris bon- 
nets are very small'and oval shaped. Prices remain 
about the same.——The Princess of Wales is allowed 
to sit up.——The Baroness Truro’s forty-nine dia- 
mond necklace sold in London for $5000. 





OUR PUBLIC DEBT. 

In contrasting our own debt with that of other 
countries, we are apt to take to ourselves some airs 
upon the assumed fact that our debt is not as large 
as theirs. We are too apt to forget that our national 
debt is but a portion of the debt we owe; that our 
town or state debt is not to be ignored, but must be 
reckoned in as what we actually owe. The New 
York Times figures up a state and town debt of 
$140,000,000 in that State, or about $35 for every in- 
habitant. If the state and town debts are propor- 
tionally large in the other states, the aggregate of 
these obligations must be $700,000,000 or $800,000,000, 
making, with the $2,515,000,000 of national debt 
proper, the sum of about $3,300,000,000, or more than 
$100 for each man, woman and child, “ without dis- 
tinction of color,” in the Union. This is giving us a 
big burden, upon the face of it, but there is nothing 
discouraging in it. Other nations that owe have got 
their growth, and taxed their resources to the ut- 
most, by taxing their people with an endless levy. 
But we are yet in our beginning, with resources the 
revenue from which will wipe off this debt in one 
peaceful generation. We are not of those who regard 
a “national debt as a national blessing,” but it is 
well enough to have it, that we may show the world 
how easy it is to pay it. We are taxed pretty smart- 
ly, and can’t boast much in this respect over other 
nations; but we can better afford to pay, and there- 
fore we make no wry faces about it. Indeed it isa 
mere bagatelle, and a tax merely reminding one that 
he is somebody in the community: And hasn’t he 
who pays two and a half dollars income tax a right 
to regard himself the superior of him who pays 
nothing and earns a good deal more? Of course he 
has. So taxation does this good in individualizing a 
man, and we all graciously step up to the captain’s 
office and settle. Fach one feels about the feasibility 
of paying the debt as easy as the great statesman did 
when he said that the former national debt should be 
paid. “ Why,” said he, feeling in his coat pocket as 
if searching for some coin, “‘ I—I—I’ll pay it myself.” 
If it isn’t all paid in thirty years, they may send the 
bill in to us. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD, AND OF THE 
PACIFICO MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. By F.N. 
Otis, M. D. With Illustrations by the Author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 


This is an interesting history of an enterprise that 
did most towards peopling California, upon which 
emigrants depended more than any other for convey- 
ance to the land of gold, and which afforded to the 
inhabitants of the Pacific coast, in South America, 
facilities for reaching the States, which has proved 
in the highest degree advantageous to all parties. 
Freights, back and forth, have been transmitted by 
this route, until in 1860, the freight to California form- 
ed but one-fifteenth of the business of the road, the 
rest being on account of South American States. The 
book is elegantly illustrated with engravings, giving 
one & most aching wish to see the overland tropical 
beauties that the route possesses, and a superb steel 
portrait of G. M. Totten the engineer. For sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 

NoRA AND ARCHIBALD LEE. A Novel. By the 

Author of “Agnes Tremorne,” ‘The Cost of a Se- 


cret,” ete., etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 


A reprint of the Select Novel Series, and a story of 
sterling merit. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE LAND OF THOR. By J. Ross Browne, author of 
** Yuseff,” “ Crusoe’s d,” “‘An American Fam- 
ily in Germany,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. 

ew York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 


Mr. Browne’s previous publications will commend 
this at once to notice. It isa most fascinating gos- 
sipy panoramic sketch of Northland life and man- 
ners, and presents, as by a mirror, movements in all 
societies and conditions from St. Petersburg through 
to Iceland. His narrative excels in its minute de- 
scriptions of small matters, and, with the keenest ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous and a ready pencil to de- 
lineate it, his illustrations are the best of helps to the 
text. His pictures are not caricatures, but they cap- 
itally set off, without exaggeration, the peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies of the people among whom he 
moves. There is no malice in the delineator, and 
those depicted could take no offence at what is so 
evidently true to nature. His adventures are many, 
and he never favors himself or his friends in giving 
point toa joke. Some of these are very funny, and 
place Mr, Browne in most trying positions, one eape- 
cially at Revel, on the Gulf of Finland, which a sen- 
sitive nature will read in a spasm of cold chills. He 
punches tourists sharply but good-naturedly, and, 
from title-page to finis, the book is as pungent as 
pepper. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 














AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THF First FOoRTY-oNE 
VEARS OF THE LIFE OF SYLVANUS Coss, D.D, 
To which is aided: Memoir by his eldest son, Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. Boston: Universalist Publishing 

ouse. 


The life ofa true man is ever an object of interest, 
whether we think as he does or not. We respect 
him for his fidelity to his principles, and delight to 
yield him honor, All men feel thus who are true to 
their convictions and live up to their highest light, 
and when such a man dies, they feel that the 
world has lost much, and that they themselves are 
personal losers by his death. We think such was the 
feeling awakened when Dr. Sylvanus Cobb passed 
away, the subject of this Memoir, almost the last 
of those pioneer Universalists who struck boldly for 
the truth, as they believed it, when it needed strong 
hearts and strong hands to support it, who gave all 
his soul.to its defence and dissemination, and live! 
to see it a power in the land. The antobiography 's 
a record of labors in which he engaged, that might 
affright the young preacher of to-day, who comes 
forth to find the field prepared for the seed he is to 
sow. Then the fallow ground had to be broken up, 
the stubble of error burned, and the germ watched 
and watered with constant care and fi ‘elity, for hos- 
tility was very strong and persistent. In his simple 
narrative we see the earnestness and strength of his 
character. With great self-reliance, a zealous piety, 
and armed with a new truth that was then, in his 
hands, invincible, he went on his Master's work, 
with an unselfish devotion, lending all his energies 
to the task, with a marked success. We see in his 
autobiography the springs of those reform efforts 
that distinguished his career, and formed a part of 
his mission. The world’s salvation meant to him 
salvation from all its errors, and for this end he 
labored, latterly offending by his energetic plainness, 
but, true to duty, as the pole star, never wav- 
ering. His Memoir, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., is an 

loquent and touching tribute of a loving son to a 
fond and faithful futher. It is very commendable, 
and flashes light upon character seen through those 
home lenses that give to the domestic qualities of a 
man their full prominence. The memoirist writes 
with a loving pen, aided by one who was his “ father’s 
best earthly triend through life, who watched all his 
in-goings and out-comings, who bore with him and 
sustained him, who shared his labors, and who held 
up his bands and his heart in faith and love to the 
end,” and the result is a book, the perusal of which 
must give the heart of the reader new strength for 
trial in that warfare which, if traly fought, as in his 
case it was, will culminate in a triumph of character 
—that “crown of righteousness” that awaits the faith- 
ful. Dr. Cobb’s style was not by any means orna- 
mental. A rugged terseness characterized it, like 
his preaching, that aimed exactly at its object, and 
hit it irrespective of style. But his idea was as clear 
as the sun, and his logic irresistible. He was about 
the last of the old-school preachers, Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter, just deceased, closing the list of those giants 
who made their denomination respected. 

A SINGLE GENTLEMAN: A Timothy Thistle, 


De- 
signs by the Author. Illustrations by 1 Hyde. 
Bestent Oliver Ellsworth. of vie 


This is a quietly humorous narration of the adven- 
tures of an “ unblest” gentleman of the single per- 
suasion, who passes through many vicissitudes, and 
escapes matrimony; a touch of genius that we com- 
mend in the author, because nine out of ten authors 
would have married him to somebody. The story is 
told with a charming simplicity that renders the 
humorenjoyable but not boisterous. The incident of 
initiation into the “Corporate Body of the Select 
Few,” is very happily narrated, and there are some 
capital hits that are exceedingly relishable. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the whole affair creditable. 








A COMPLIMENT FoR THE FLAG.—The following 
compliment for the FLAG is from the pen of a gifted 
lady at the West. Itisonly one of many which we 
have received within a year: 

“T like the Flag—I can say that without any flat- 
tery, and with all honesty. Its typographical make- 
up seems perfect. I never find an error in a column. 
Its stories compare favorably with the so-called lead- 
ing magazines. A friend said to me, the other day, 
in speaking of it, ‘It isa paper that I am not afraid 
to have my boys read.’ If you only knew how ‘her 
boys’ were cherished from every evil influence, you 
would better understand the worth of the compli- 
ment.” 





BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. BALLOU’s is 
one of the most entertaining monthlies pubiished. If 
you would be convinced of the fact, just send fifteen 
cents in a letter, addressed to Elliott, Thomes & Tal- 

t, pubiishers, 63 C street, Boston, and re- 
quest that a single copy be sent you. The price per 
annum is only $1 50, and in clubs, still less. 

True , Pa. 








Our PortTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the F.aa, will 
be found a great convenience by any ove who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 





A MEAN CANDIDATE FOR MATRIMONY.—A wed- 
ding party assembled at Kev. Dr. Ryder’s church in 
Chicago, recently, but the bridegroom failed to make 
his appearance, and after waiting a long time the 
young lady was taken home in a haif-distracted con- 
dition. The parties had been acquainted three years. 
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FRERREORIOOOOKOOCIOOOOOKKKA 
No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NU». 1). 


CWritten for The Flag of our Unk 
OUR CASTLES. 





nn 
BY LOUISE DUPER. 
anal 


When the sweet thrill of evening bell: 

Blew over from the still old town, ; 
And dew was cool in folded dells, 

And glimmered on the dewy down, 


We walked together by the sea, 
Whose white sails passed like things 
80 snowily, so silently, 
In the sweet sunset's fairy gleams, 


And dreamed about a castle strange, 
Its fretted turrets, towering fair, 

O'erlooking some far fairy range, ' 
And kissed by enchanted air. r 


Where in the radiant, flower-filled lan” 
The long bite days fall free from tea 

And, drifting from its golden strand, : 
All shadows pass with passing years ith 


And evermore the mellow light 
Falls through its halls in some sweet |. 
Where echoing softly, day and night, 
Light feet to some low music dance. 


Sweet nights that are but paler days “ 
Lay silver fingers on the leaves, 7 

And twine their dusk locks with the ra: + “ 
Left from the daylight's golden shea. - “ 


And while we marvelled, picturing 
Its mystic beauty for our eyes, 

We heard its low sweet music ring 
Beneath the tender summer skies. 


And in the twilight dim and lone 
Some sweet spell bore us o'er the st:. 
We claimed the castle for our own, 
And the wide tract of fairy land. 


Love réared that castle rich and rare, ; 
O tender heart, for you and me, : 
High towering in enchanted air, 
And mirrored in a crystal sea. 


And still, though years have passed ay 
Long summers whitened into snow, 

For us‘as fair in sunset's ray 
Its fretted turrets gleam and glow. 


Stronger than kingly palaces ie 
In any realm on any shore, 2.) 
For Love the only builder is, 
Whose temples stand forevermore. ‘ 





(Entered according to Act of Co: in :. tout 
by Exxiort, Tnomes & TALBOT, 4 the C! ' 
the District Court of Massachusetts. ) 
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ARNOLD GRANGER’S ' 


ed 
BY M, T. CALDOR. 
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perate flirtation with the polished and c 
Dayton, which not only drove poor Jo) 
quite out of his wits, but somehow an 
exceedingly, though he could not discov « 
therefor. 
On the third day after the arrival of thy 
an excursion was planned toa neigbbori:. 
with a picnic among its romantic grove: vel 
one was gay with eager anticipations. as 
“We might take two or thee mor: 
Rose, when Victor was arranging-the wm 


“There will be several vacant » | 
es.” 


“* The more the merrier!’” observed . 
ton, who was sure to be always withi: 
that young lady's sprightly tones. 

“To be sure,” echoed Arnold Grang- 
] pened to be at hand. “Let us he 
company.” 

Victor was silent. There was # min 
sion of irresolution and annoyance on b - 
glanced at him a little detiantly, as she > 

“Why not invite your dear friends 
Victor?” 

“ What, that young artist whom we 
first day of our arrival?” exclaimed Ar: 
hjs face kindling into an interest beyo: 
they had witnessed since his appear 
them. “ By all means secure him, If it 
He is one of the most interesting persons 

“But Amyas will bear no comparis 
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OUR CASTLE. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
~~ 


When the sweet thrill of evening bells 
Blew over from the still old town, 
And dew was cool in folded dells, 
And glimmered on the dewy down, 


We walked together by the sea, 

Whose white sails passed like things in dreams, 
So snowily, so silently, 

In the sweet sunset's fairy gleams. 


And dreamed about a castle strange, 
Its fretted turrets, towering fair, 

O’erlooking some far fairy range, 
And kissed by enchanted air. 


Where in the radiant, flower-filled land, 
The long blue days fall free from tears, 
And, drifting from its golden strand, 
All shadows pass with passing years. 


And evermore the mellow light 

Falls through its halls in some sweet trance, 
Where echoing softly, day and night, 

Light feet to some low music dance, 


Sweet nights that are but paler days 
Lay silver fingers on the leaves, 

And twine their dusk locks with the rays 
Left from the daylight’s golden sheaves. 


And while we marvellcd, picturing 
Its mystic beauty fur our eyes, 

We heard its low sweet music ring 
Beneath the tender summer skies. 


And in the twilight dim and lone 

Some sweet spell bore us o'er the strand; 
We claimed the castle for our own, 

And the wide tract of fairy land. 


Love réared that castle rich and rare, 
O tender heart, for you and me, 
High towering in enchanted air, 
And mirrored in a crystal sea. 


And still, though years have passed away, 
Long summers whitened into snow, 

For us’as fair in sunset’s ray 
Its fretted turrets gleam and glow. 


Stronger than kingly palaces 
In any realm on any shore, 
For Love the only builder is, 
Whose temples stand forevermore. 


SOOO 
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ARNOLD GRANGER’S GHOST. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER VII. 


R. GRANGER and the 
Daytons, despite the ear- 
nest solicitations of the 
whole family at Ingleside, 
- took up their quarters at 
the inn; but as the distance 
was short, and they came 
regularly in the early 
morning to obtain the day’s 
programme, they were still 
one party for all intents 
and purposes. 

Rose Ingalls was in the 
gayest spirits, apparently, 
and entered with zeal into 
all their plans. She had 
k presently struck up a des- 
perate flirtation with the polished and courtly Arthur 
Dayton, which not only drove poor John Armitage 
quite out of his wits, but somehow annoyed Victor 
exceedingly, though he could not discover the reason 
therefor. 

On the third day after the arrival of thecity guests, 
an excursion was planned to a neighboring mountain, 
with a picnic among its romantic groves, and every 
one was gay with eager anticipations. 

“We might take two or three more,” observed 
Rose, when Victor was arranging-the mode of tran- 
sit. “There will be several vacant seats in the 
carriages.” 

“¢ The more the merrier!’” observed Arthur Day- 
ton, who was sure to be always within hearing of 
that young lady's sprightly tones. 

“To be sure,” echoed Arnold Granger, who hap- 
pened to be at hand. “Let us have a goodly 
company.” 

Victor was silent. There was a mingled expres- 
sion of irrezolution and annoyance on his face. Rose 
glanced at him a little detiantly, as she suggested: 

“Why not invite your dear friends, the Ayres, 


| Victor?” 


“ What, that young artist whom we met on that 
first day of our arrival?” exclaimed Arnold Granger, 
his face kindling into an interest beyond anything 
they had witnessed since his appearance among 
them. ‘ By all means secure him, if it be possible. 
He is one of the most interesting persons I ever met.” 
“But Amyas will bear no comparison with his 














sister Amy, will he, Victor?” pursued Rose, a little 
maliciously. 

“She certainly cannot be handsomer than he,” 
replied Arnold; “for his was decidedly the most like 
a picture of any masculine face I ever saw.” 

“They are very like. Amyas is darker, has that 
rich brunette tint to which bis red cheeks are so 
becoming, and his sister is fair and white asa lily. 
But their features, even their eyes, are of one pattern. 
They are twins, you know.” 

“They are decidedly like characters in a novel, 
surrounded by mystery and romance,” observed Ned 
Weston, in a resentful tone. ‘‘ Nobody knows any- 
thing about them—from whence they come, whither 
they go, what they do.” 

“Amyas Ayre isan artist. You know very well to 
what picture dealer in the city you can go to obtain 
his illustrations and designs,” retorted Victor, 
quickly. 

“Amy paints, likewise; fairy hints of the woods 
and the garden, on ivory, and wood, and porcelain,” 
chimed in Annie Haldeman, a glint of indignation in 
her blue eye which made Ned wince a little; but he 
stood his ground. 

** You cannot deny that there is a great deal of 
mystery about them. They have never any visitors, 
any correspondence from friends or acquaintances. 
They seem entirely alone. In these two years and 
more, no one has ever known them allude to any 
connections or relatives. They seem to stand without 
any past whatever.” 

‘I do not feel myself called upon to investigate 
into the antecedents of my friends, so they them- 
selves please me, and are honest and true,” returned 
Victor, coldly. 

‘I beg your pardon, Vic. I know how intimate 
you are with them ; but confess the truth, and say if 
you don’t think it looks queerly for them to live in 


- such seclusion, and to shut up their house so thor- 


oughly from the observation of the town. What 
secret is it that makes that weird-looking mulatto 
keep such jealous guard over the p'ace?” 

“TI do not ask people for their secrets, only for 
their friendship. But I wish there were more in the 
world as guileless and inoffensive as the Ayres,” re- 
turned Victor. 

“They are certainly very interesting and gifted, 
and entirely different. somehow, from all young peo- 
ple I ever met. They will make a brilliant addition 
to the party. If you go to them, there may bea 
chance of obtaining their presence.” 

“T will go,” said Victor, suddenly, walking out 
into the hall to the hat-tree, as he spoke. 

Arnold Granger followed him. 

‘Would there be any harm in my accompanying 
you? I am singularly interested in them—in the 
artist, rather.” 

Victor was not pleased at this proposal, but he 
answered, courteously: 

** You are welcome to walk with me to the cottage, 
I cannot promise that you will be admitted. Ned is 
right, there. Old Sheba keeps jealous guard; no one 
is ever allowed to pass in and out freely. The Ayres 
undoubtedly have their secret. It isa singular cir- 
cumstance that such young people should be entirely 
isolated. You never hear the slightest allusion to 
any kith or kin of theirs, any more than if they had 
dropped down from the moon. Well, I said it was 
their secret. I am willing they should keep it. 
What it is—whether imbecile father, maniac mother, 
or felon brother, 1 am not so impatient to know but 
I can wait their own time of telling it; and they are 
not in such desperate need of friends that they must 
parley to obtain them. Come with me, if you like. 
Itis a pleasant walk, and their cottage is like a 
woodland bower.” 

And Arnold Granger and Victor Haldeman walked 
together along the pleasant country road, whose 
hedges were still sparkling with the early dew, and 
the latter turned down a by-street, and led the way 
towards a little nest of a white cottage perched 
amidst embowering green, on the bank of a plucid, 
slow-gliding river. A square of noble old elms sur- 
rounded the house, and there were lattices scattered 
here and there, over which roses flung their luxuri- 
ant sprays, while the front wall of the house and the 
rustic porch were completely draped in a foreign- 
looking vine, with a scarlet tongue-like blossom 
shimmering like flakes of fire from the glossy green 
leafage. 

“It looks like a nightingale’s nest,” said Arnold 
Granger, thoughtfully, ‘or a lark’s. As if its occu- 
pant’s soul might go soaring up into the blue of the 
sky above, hymning its song of praise and gladness.” 

Victor made no reply. He silently swung open the 
little gate, and walked up the pathway, which was 
formed of a high raisel boarding—a peculiar arrange- 
ment, giving forth a loud echo beneath their tread. 
He smiled as he saw his companion’s inquiring look, 
and explained, softly: 

‘It is a step ahead of a bell. It gives warning of 
approach before a visitor reaches the door. You will 
see Sheba’s red turban at the hall window, in a 
moment.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, ere there was a 
glimpse of a swarthy face with long gold earrings 
and red turban, flashing across the window, and 
vanishing again. 

“It is always so,” said Victor, with a twinkle of 
humor in his eyes. ‘‘No dragon ever kept more 
vigilant guard over enchanted princess, than Sheba 
over her charge, whatever it is. She is worthy of 
notice on her own account. Let us walk leisurely, 
and give ber time.” 

The door was opened promptly to his summons, 
and Sheba, with a broad smile on her face, gave him 


welcome. She was a powerfully framed woman, with 
an arm which might well be formidable to many 
men. Her skin had the dusky tinge betraying the 
mingling of African blood, and shone like polished 
marble; but her long black hair, saving for its crinkly 
look, gave no hint of her extraction, and was braided 
neatly and tied with a crimson ribbon, to match the 
turban, and hung dangling down her back. Her 
eyes were large and jetty black, her lips full, but not 
remarkably coarse. It was easy to guess that in her 
prime Sheba had been a handsome woman. But she 
was old, now, and though by no means feeble, showed 
marks of wearing years and trials, 

With one hand still on the door-knob, she stood 
eyeing a little suspiciously the new-comer; but she 
said, cordially: 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Haldeman. You has always 
a face like the sunshine.” 

“Can I see Mr. Amyas or Miss Amy, Sheba? 
either, or both? Thank you for your compliment, 
Sheba. Don’t you see that I only reflect your good 
nature?” 

“* Walk in, walk in, sir. Miss Amy is painting in 
the sitting-room. Will you come there?” And 
Sheba opened a door for them at the end of the long 
hall. 

It was such a picture as he vaguely outlined to 
himself after hearing their story, and it touched 
Arnold Granger. ; 

A long room with open windows, across which 
vines were trailing, flinging in their subtle fragrance, 
and peeping here and there with bud and blossom. 
The furnishing was very simple; a common carpet 
on the floor, ordinary chairs, and a well-worn but 
comfortable looking lounge. Bnt the walls were 
hung with choice prints; carved: brackets upheld 
graceful groups of statuary, vases filled with wild 
flowers, baskets of lovely moss, heaps of delicately- 
tinted shells were arranged, with such grace that the 
whole apartment bad a more pleasing effect than 
many an elegant, costly drawing-room. 

The figure at the small oval table which held its 
pretty litter of bright-hued pallette, tray of tinfoil 
flasks, ivory paper-folders, and one glowing white 
vase, across which Flora herself seemed to have 
twined her fairest garland, arrested Arnold Granger’s 
eye. He could scarcely tell what it was—whether 
the graceful outline, the stately poise of the finely- 
shaped head, or the clear, soft gleam from those deep, 
magnetic eyes, which set his heart athrob tumultu- 
ously. But he never lost a look or gesture of Amy 
Ayre’s while he was there. He needed no assurance 
from Victor Haldeman that she was of a finer grain, 
a nobler mould than common women. 

She had laid aside her brush, carelessly thrown off 
her brown linen apron, and stood with outstretched 
hands and smiling lips, looking into Victor Halde- 
man’s face. 

‘““Gvod morning, Mr. Haldeman. You are out 
early, to-day.” 

“Unusually early, I admit; and with my accus- 
tomed audacity, I come to crave a boon. But allow 
me to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Granger. 
Miss Ayre, Mr. Granger.” 

She turned with graceful eass, bowed her acknowl- 
edgment of Arnold’s respectiul greeting, but did not 
offer him her hand. 

* Be seated, I pray you,” said she, in that calm 
voice which was still clear and vibrant as a harp 
string. ‘My brother tells me you have gay times, 
now, at Ingleside, Mr. Haldeman. I hope Annie and 
Rose are well, and can enjoy it heartily?” 

** Quite well, thank you. They have sent me to 
coax for your company. We are making a party to 
the mountain, and intend to spend the day. We 
want you and Amyas so much! Please be good 
enough to say you will come!” 

She looked down thoughtfully a moment, ere she 
replied, with that bright smile illuminating her eyes 
as well as her lip: 

*1t is very tempting, but I am afraid I must make 
excuses. Amyas may go, but I must remain at the 
cottage.” 

Not only Victor’s face showed its disappointment, 
but Arnold’s, likewise. 

“1 have learned that there is no appeal from your 
own or your brother’s decision,” said the former, 
ruefully. * 

** But for this once—” said Arnold, eagerly, and 
then stopped, abruptly, silenced by the look of 
haughty astonishment in her widening eyes. 

“Amyas needs a holiday more than I. He has 
been closely at wogk on his woodland scene,” contin- 
ued Amy, quietly. ‘I hope he will accept your kind 
invitation, Mr. Haldeman.” 

* Shall 1 find him in the cottage?” asked Victor. 

“I suspect not. But he may be in the garden. 
Sheba will tell you.” 

She made a movement towaris the door, but the 
young man anticipated her intentiun. 

** Let me look in the garden, myself. And while I 
am absent, would you be so goud as to delight Mr. 
Granger with a glimpse of your fairy workmanship?” 

He was gone ere she could remonstrate, if indeed 
she had cherished any such idea, and Amy Ayre was 
left alone with Arnold Granger. 

She was in no ways embarrassed, but quietly 
brought forward vases, boxes, book-racks and the 
like, and with calm dignity exhibited the traces of 
her patient brush. 

It almost seemed that living blossoms had been 
wreathed around each pretty toy, so true to nature, 
and with such exquisite taste had the painting been 
wrought. 

« You must have many a fairy dream to keep you 





company, when you are at work upon suca charming 


creation.” observed Arnold, admiringly, as he held 
up a vase bearing a little clump of feathery moss, 
with a trailing vine of partridge berry, and one vivid 
cluster of arbutus. ‘The brownies, I am certain, 
led you to the spot where you found this pat Sd 

She smiled softly. 

“You are right. I found that in a spot fit for 
Titania’s throne-room. There was a wide canopy of 
great stout boughs above, shutting off the powerful 
rays of the sun, and only allowing a few golden ar- 
rows to slip through the interlacing limbs; a tiny 
brook, clear as even the fountain of perpetual youth 
could be, slipped silently between the mossy banks, 
only breaking into tinkling laughter as it leaped over 
@ great whiterock; the arbutus peeped forth through 
the dry debris of last year’s fallen glory, and found 
that the wintergreen and partridge berry were in 
good cage, s0 took heart to bloom royally in this 
cluster, for all the patch of snow lying in the hollow 
beyond.” 

“and so you have given it an immortality beyond 
its feeble dreaming! That was kind, not only for the 
flowe’s, but to the eyes which shall be gladdened by 
the picture. Is the vase bespoken?™ ». 

She fiushed a little, and answered, hurriedly : 

“They are all for one shop. 1 fancy there are few 
of the customers there who will look for the flowers’ 
history.” : 

** May I inquire the number and street?” 

She reached carelessly fur a card, and handed it to 
him, but her havd trembled slightly. He put it into 
his pocket, and turned again to the table, examining 
the rest of the vases. 

“Here is one with sea mosses and shells; but 
somebow I fancy you have not the hearty love for 
them as for moss and wild flowers. There is no such 
loving touch.” 

A rich smile broke oyer ber face, as she answered: 

“You are right. They were ordered, and so I 
painted them. The sea is very grand and magnifi- 
cent, but the woods have a more comforting voice, a 
subtler witchery for me. Here is something, how- 
ever, which pleases me.” 

She hunted up a small square of canvas, and 
showed a glimpse of a river bank. There were the 
feathery grasses drooping from the damp mould, the 
sprays of nodding catch-fly, with their topaz gleam, 
the creamy spires of cletra, a bunch of starry dwarf 
sunflowers, and one vivid stalk of cardinal, all mir- 
rored in the clear sweep of water over which a little 
circle of tiny gnats were sporting, a gleam of the 
humming-bird’s golden shimmer on their gauzy 
wings. 

“ It is lovely, faithful to life, but I find best pleas- 
ure in the woodland scene. I do not like rivers,” 
retorted he, with a little shiver; for the ghastly face 
which haunted him seemed to look forth from the 
picture. 

‘* That is odd. We are very fond of our river here. 
We would not change its situation for any induce- 
ment.” 

“T daresay. Buta river suggests painful mem- 
ories to me. A river did a very cruel thing, ance. It 
left a scar on my heart which will last me through 
my whole life!” 

She lifted her large, serious eyes, and never moved 
them from his face. He was pale and shuddering, 
and drew her tender compassion toward him as the 
sun draws the dew. 

“TJ am sorry,” said she, falteringly, ‘and I am not 
sure that I understand.” 

“ How should you?” answered he, in a weary tone. 
“ But there is something about you which reminds 
me, all this time I have been in your presence, of the 
bitter trouble of my life. 1 vould ever taik to any 
one about it, much as it would soothe the raukling 
pain, and yet I think I could tell it to you.” 

“If i could help you—” began she, and stopped. 

“You would do it, without doubt, compassionate 
heart! Botitis one of those things which are so 
much more terrible just for that, tuat the past holds 
them, and there is no help pessible. But if I come 
to know you, and you are willing to give me your 
friendship, I could tell you about it, and remove the 
marble mask | wear be‘ore the world, and show you 
the restless, remorseful, unsatisfied heart beneath— 
tell you of the ghost which always, always haunts my 
path.” 

He spoke in a low, wistful voice, with his eyes still 
on the river picture. 

“If I can help ycu,” said Amy Ayre, in a voie 
that was hardly audible, “I am ready, any time.” 

There was no time for further private speech, for 
Victor Haldeman came back. 

“There’s no sign of Amyas, Miss Amy. I’ve 
searched over the garden, turned the blue-bells in- 
side out, peeped into the birds’-nests, even. I found 
his sketch-book in ihe arbor, but no sign of the young 
man himself. Can’t I persuade you to take his 
place?” 

“ He may be in the village, but will be likely to 
return speedily. You know one of us must always 
remain near the cottage. His absence makes it im- 
perative that I decline,” replied she, gravely. “‘It is 
his day for recreation, and mine for work. If you 
find him, you may carry him eff” 

e shall come on your play-day, the next time,"’ 
or, smilingly. ‘“ I see that Mr. Granger 
painting. He is standing spell- 
‘vase.” 

ve enough of fine perception to com- 
prehe Ayre’s genius and goodness, both. I 
thank you heartily for allowing me to come with you, 
Haldeman,” answered Arnold, rousing himself from 
his abstraction. ‘I hope I may be allowed to come 













again, and suggest a garland to be painted as a 
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souvenir of my visit here; and I bespeak a pair of 
the largest vases yonder.” 

Amy Ayre was bending over her pallette, and gave 
no answer, though Arnold’s eyes were fixed upon 
her face, with a beseeching look in them. Victor bit 
his lip a little angrily, though he scarcely understood 
why, and made his hasty adieu. 

Their latest glance backward showed them the fair 
artist, brush in hand, bending over her work. 

** Well?” said Victor, as the two gentlemen walked 
slowly back to the road. 

“The half was not hinted to me,” answered 
Arnold, as briefly. 

Not another word was spoken until they had wound 
around the long curve of the road, and came again 
in view of the river which they had seen last at the 
Ayre cottage. Then Victor observed, dryly: 

“You will order the vases, I suppose, for Barbara, 
Mr. Granger?” 

Arnold Granger laughed lightly, and, though he 
did not mean to betray it, his companion detected 
the ring of scorn in his voice. 

“It may be they will ultimately come into her 
possession, but for a gift, she would by far prefor a 
pair of French gilt. I should not venture to ofi.r 
these.” 

Victor switched the golden heads of the blossoms 
on the bank with his cane, and looked discontented 
and suspicious; but his face suddenly cleared. 

"Why, there’s Amyas! We will not lose him. He 
is out in his boat.” And approaching the river bank, 
he shouted, “Ho, idle dreamer, turn your shallop 
this way!” 

A tiny skiff was drifting with the tide. The artist 
sat with his arms folded across the oars, his head 
drooping abstractedly. He looked up at the voice, 
made a graceful gesture, took the oars, and was 
presently landed at the bank. 

** We have been down to the cottaze for you, and 
since we could not persuade your sister, are deter- 
mined to secure you,” declared Victor. 

“In what cause, I pray you?” 

“A good one; a day’s entertainment. We have a 


pleasuring there. Miss Amy bade us run away with 
you, and we shall take her advice. Don’t hinder us, 
but come along, like a good fellow. We havealready 
loitered, and I doubt not our friends are impatiently 
awaiting us.” 

" & Yes, I will go,” said Amyas Ayre, slowly. 

Arnold Granger examined him with fresh interest. 
There was indeed a strong resemblance, as wight be 
expected from twins; but Amy, it seemed to him, 
was taller, slenderer, and while she was of a pure 
pale complexion, which only in deep excitement 
showed delicate pink flushes, he was brown, witha 
brilliant color in his cheeks which lighted up the 
eyes, and made them appear darker and more bril- 
liant than his sister’s. The -glossy moustache, and 
full curling beard reaching almost to thé long hair 
carelessly combed back from his face, gave a haugh- 
tier expression to his face. Still there was that same 
look which on Amy’s face had stirred such painful 
memories in Arnold’s mind. 

Amyas Ayre threw the light cloak lying in the 
boat over his arm, and casting out the anchor of the 
skiff, came to their side. 

**So I am at your service, gentlemen,” said he. 

“Then let us quicken our steps, for I doubt not 
every one is waiting. Barbara will fear I have run 
away with her devoted cavalier, and Rosebud will be 
calling me all sorts of laggard names,” returned 
Victor, glancing into Arnold Granger’s face. 

It showed no annoyance at the allusion, and that 
young gentleman was somewhat at a loss to interpret 
it satisfactorily. 


CHAPTER VIII. © 


THE party set forth in the gayest spirits. Annie 
Haldeman smiled brightly as Amyas chose his seat 
in the roomy coach with herself. Mr. Granger and 
Barbara Leighton occupied the front seat, and Bar- 
bara’s cheek glowed, likewise, as the young artist 
took his place. , 

She turned, presently, and pushing away her lace 
veil, began a bantering conversation with Annie, 
leaving her fiance to solace himself with the rural 
beauties of the landscape. She smiled graciously 
when Amyas Ayre interspersed a witty sentence, 
and speedily engaged him in a conversation which 
required no help from their companions. She began 
upon a subject likely to interest him, and in choice 
language, with many an eloquent gesture, described 
some fine paintings which had just arrived from 
across the water, to the distant city gallery. He lis- 
tened politely, but somewhat coldly. The city belle, 
exacting and arbitrary, felt piqued to exert herself 
to the utmost to win a more cordial expression into 
the listless face, and presently succeeded. He bright- 
ened visibly, and was soon as animated and gallantly 
attentive as she could desire. Between them, they 
absorbed all the conversation. Mr. Granger d 


party made up to start for the mountain, and a day’s |. 


“Do you always go thus fully equipped, Cousin 
Barbara?” asked Victor, with a roguish smile. “ You 
remind me of Queen Bess, with her devoted train of 
cavaliers.”” 

“‘T hope Raleigh is among them, then,” laughed 
Barbara, as she stood a moment irresolutely before a 
pool of water. 

Amyas Ayre, with a mocking smile hovering over 
his lips which Miss Leighton did not catch, flang 
down bis clouk. 

« Pass on, your majesty,” said he. 

‘Well done! that was like a poet, or an artist. 
Such gallantry would never have been suggested to 
my dull mind,” observed Arnold. 

Miss Leighton’s scarlet lip curled. 

‘*No one would ever think of expecting it from 
you,” said she, with a trifle of spitefulness in the tone. 
“You are one of the most matter-of-fact, least ro- 
manfic persons I ever met, Arnold Granger.” 

“‘T suppose so,” answered he, with a little sigh. 

Barbara had dropped his arm. She crossed over to 
the artist’s side, and began expatiating on the wood- 
land beauties around them, and playfully coaxing for 
asketch from him. Annie Haldeman glanced to- 
wards the pair, and quietly accepted Ned Weston’s 
proffered assistance. 

When the glorious height was gained, even the 
dullest eye there acknowledged that the toilsome 
ascent was more than rewarded. They sat along 
while, admiring the lovely scene outspread below and 
before them, and then strolled away in groups, or in 
pairs, as inclination prompted. 

Arnold Granger was not sorry for the opportunity 
to enjoy the scene in solitude. He went a little ways 
into the shady, grove, feasted his eyes, and then 
stretched himselfon a bed of dry moss, among the 
screening bushes, with his face upturned to the sky. 
Grave, wearisome thoughts came to him. He sighed 
heavily, and twice lifted his hand and drew it across 
his forehead, with a gesture of childish grief and im- 
patience. But presently he closed his eyes, and 
remained perfectly quiet. He was disturbed, finally, 
by low, earnest tones. 

“Ah, Mr. Ayre,” said Barbara Leighton’s voice, 
‘did you think there was no pain for any one else in 
that parting? You need not tell me! I know you 
had hard and cruel thoughts of me. Alas! as if, of 
all others, I did not most need pity and charity!” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Leighton, I cannot perceive the 
application of the remark,” returned the clear, pecu- 
liarly sweet-toned voice of Amyas Ayre. “ The 
wealthy, courted, brilliant Miss Leighton, the be- 
trothed of this high-bred gentleman of fortune need- 

ing pity! It is too preposterous!” 

“Do you beléeve wealth is everything?” demand- 
ed she, passionately. 

“ Nay, I think so little of it that I am content to 
make my brush supply my simple wants, when I 
might reach out my hand and grasp a fortune,” was 
the calm reply. 

“You might? No one here suspects it,” said she, 
keen interest in her voice. : 

* Because I do not wish them to.” 

“And why not? It would certainly be an advan- 
tage to you. You would occupy an entirely different 
position.” 

** What matter, since I shall never ask for it?” 

‘You may yet change your opinion.” 

“ Of what, Miss Leighton?” 

“Of the fortune, and of me, also. How coldly and 
bitterly you speak to me!” answered she, querulously. 

“T have not forgotten the chilling rebuke which 
warmer words from me once elicited.” 

“Tf you had known how bitterly they stabbed into 
my own heart! But what else could I do? How 
cruel you can be!” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Leighton, I think your 
words might be transposed. If my judgment is not 
at fault, some one else was cruel, and not I.”’ 

“Twas engaged to Arnold Granger. My father, I 
knew, would overwhelm me with his anger if I broke 
that engagement. I was scarcely aware how dan- 
gerously fascinating your society was becoming, until 
your declaration startled me. In that sudden sur- 
prise, 1 acted what I believed to be prudence. I 
spoke bitterly and haughtily, and decreed your de- 
parture. If you suffered by it, so did I. I only 
learned my own heart when you were gone. O 
Amyas Ayre, do not be harsh in yourjudgment upon 
me! With all other men, I have been careless and 
indifferent; but with you— Ask me no more!’ 

The proud voice was actually broken byasob. But 
the artist kept his calmness, and said, still coldly: 

‘You are still engaged to this gentleman, Miss 
Leighton. I congratulate you that he is so worthy. 
It is easy to read his grand nobility of nature.” 

“ He is like a block of ice. He has no heart. Do 
you not see his supreme indifference? If I could 
escape from the engagement, I would,” returned she, 
almost angrily. 

“Then you do not love him?” questioned Amyas 
Ayre, in a voice that was almost solemn in its 


ear 





lost in a dream, and Annie, leaning back in the car- 
riage, was very quiet and still, hiding her growing 
uneasiness. 

They left the carriages at the foot of the mountain, 
and clambered up the narrow path. 
opportunity for the exercise of pr 
and Miss Leighton improved it. 
least, to attend to her wants. Arno! 
her shawl over his arm, shouldered he 
gravely lent her hisarm. One of the Daytons carried 
opera-glass and scarf, and then she turned witha 
coquettish smile to Amyas Ayre, and showed pencil 
and card-board, which were to be entrusted to him. 
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Barbara Leighton hesitated a moment, and then 
returned, hastily; 

‘Why do you ask me? It is little you care about 
it!’ 

“I beg your pardon, you are greatly mistaken. I 
am vitally interested in your answer.” 

“But why? I have the right to ask before I give 
my answer. Is it because your old love is still strong 
and true? Answer me that, Amyas Ayre.” 

* Because my old love is still strong and true,” 
replied he, in a voice which trembled, for the moment, 
with its fervor. 

Was it possible the proud, haughty coquette was 


weeping? It almost seemed to the listener it was so. 

* You make me so happy!” murmured sho. “[ 
have tried to school myself to forget you, and I could 
not. I hardly understood the power you had obtained, 
until I saw you here again, and felt my heart leap up 
in passionate joy at sight of you. I will answer you 
truly, Amyas. I have never loved Arnold Granger. 
He is weaithy and talented, and my friends insist 
that 1 shall marry him; but my heart has ever been 
untouched.” 

“Then there is no sin, if I, however indirectly, 
disturb your engagement.” 

‘* My father will not object, provided I marry some 
one with an equal fortune,’’ suggested the lady. 

“And you will be troubled by no lingering regrets, 
no clinging affection fur Arnold Granger?” 

“None whatever,” was the prompt reply. 

The face upturned to the sky, among the bushes 
there beyond them, was wreathed with a gay smile, 
for all the flush of wounded pride. 

In a moment more, the pair passed on out of view, 
and Arnold Granger rose to his feet. 

** Well,” muttered he, ‘I am nicely released from 
an engagement which hung upon me like an iron 
fetter. My fair Barbara, I have a new respect for 
you; for I perceive that you actually possess a heart, 
which I have hitherto doubted. The spell you cast 
upon me in that early year of my life was soon dis- 
solved. At length, lam free again. But my com- 
passion is strongly moved for this poor youth. I 
suppose I ought to be thinking of swords and pistols, 
according to the chivalry code of honor; but I feel 
very much more like embracing him.” 

He strolled back to the summit, and found a merry 
circle gathering around the luncheon-basket. Annie 
Haldeman quietly made way for Barbara, when pres- 
ently her cousin appeared, a green chaplet hanging 
on her arm, and another crowning the artist’s light 
straw hat; and as she answered some question of 
his, looked into Amyas’s face with eyes filled with 
tender reproach. 

“What, another!” mentally ejaculated Arnold. 
“The fellow must be invincible in gallant arts. If 
his sister possesses as powerful a spell, I must look to 
my own safety.” 

He found opportunity for a little conversation him- 
self with the handsome artist. He followed when 
Amyas Ayre stole away from the company, and 
found him standing on the edge of a beetling cliff, 
one arm thrown around a small tree, looking down 
into the precipice below with grave, earnest, almost 
melancholy eyes. ; 

** You choose a rather dangerous spot for medita- 
tion,” said Arnold, quietly. ‘“‘One would not care 
to be stumbling around this place without plenty of 
sunlight.” 

His voice evidently startled the youth, for he turned 
quickly and flushed hotly, though he answered, 
readily : 

“To be sure, there might be more secure footing; 
but I am fond of such wild places. See what cool 
shadows brood . below! what profound peace and 
quiet! One may well be tempted to a hermit’s life, 
who has found the world sorely perplexing, brain- 
dizzying, heart-sickening.” 

“Such ought not to be your own experience,” be- 
gan Arnold. 

“I have been none too fairly dealt with,” inter- 
rupted he, hastily; ‘‘ but let it pass. ‘‘ Do you see 
print of centuries-gone leaf and flower on yonder 
rock, which some curious geologist has split in twain? 
What solemn hints of immeasurable truths Science 
whispers! If the mere alphabet is so grand, what 
must the full exploration prove? Sometime, I sup- 
pose, we shall all know.” 

Arnold glanced wonderingly at the grave, earnest 
face, the eyes filled with rapt enthusiasm, and won- 
dered if this could be the nature which poured its 
lavish affection at the shallow shrine of Barbara 
Leighton. Something, an impulse he could never 
after satisfactorily define, prompted him to say: 

“Do you know that I heard your conversation with 
Barbara Leighton, a little while back? I was lying 
on the ground there in the bushes.” 

There was a low exclamation, a quick, violent 
start, which unloosened the arm clasped around the 
tree. At the same t, the mnt of the 
foot disturbed the soil, and an avalanche of loose 
stones, and gravel, and turf plunged downward, and 
with it slipped the light form of the artist, over the 
precipice. 

Arnold Granger saw a desperate hand grasp wildly 
at an out-reaching bush, and with keen anguish be- 
held it give way, and plunge him down still more 
swiftly. He shut his eyes in dizzy horror, for a mo- 
ment, and then dashed around the brow of the cliff 
and found a practicable descent. He tumbled over 
stones, and tore through clinging brambles, and at 
last reached the bottom. 

The artist had fortunately landed on a soft bed of 
turf, but he was lying stirless, with closed eyes and 
white cheeks. Arnold hurried towards him, and 
anxiously examined his pulse, thankful to discover 
that no bones were broken. He looked around for 
water, and was greatly rejoiced to-find a little pool 

collected in the hollow of a gray rock. He carried 
both palms full, and dashed the tiny shower over the 
stirless face. His efforts were at length successful; 
there came a deep sigh, a gasping for the breath. 
But before consciousness returned, Arnold Granger 
rushed away in the most extraordinary fashion, 
muttering as he went: 

“ Of all strange affuirs, this is the most mysterious! 
I seem destined to discover all the fellow’s secrets. 
Whatever in the world should make him wear a false 
moustache?” 








‘them. 


Amyas Ayre was sitting up, looking around him 
bewilderedly, when Arnold ¢ gain appeared, shouting, 
as he came: 

“Mr. Ayre! Mr. Ayre! are you badly hurt?” 

“Only stunned, and rather stiff with bruiser, I be- 
lieve,”” answered the artist, with one hand over his 
mouth. ‘If I had a drink of water—” 

“Tl see what can be done,” said Arnold, cheerily, 
and took care to be long enough upon the errand. 

When he returned, the artist was looking up the 
rocky height, not without shuddering, his cheek 
deadly pale; but the moustache was restored to its 
proper position above the finely-cut lips. 

“You have hal a narrow escape,” said Arnold, 
gravely. “Icannot tell you. my unutterabie relief 
at finding you safe, since I felt myself in a measure 
the cause of the mishap. I startled you too abruptly.” 

“T thought I should be killed,” said he, in a very 
low voice, ‘‘ and there were so many strange, dizzying 
emotions rushing upon me in that brief instant of 
time, that I canot think calmly yet.” 

“ Did you waft a farewell to Barbara Leighton?” 
queried Arnold, with a malicious gleam in his vye. 
“That is the fashion of lovers in novels.” 

“TI cannot jest, yet,” returned he, reproachfully; 
‘but my spirit did breathe a frantic adieu.” 

“To your sister, probably. It is amystery to me 
that knowing her has not cured you of the foolish 
infatuation for Barbara Leighton. However, that 
is none of my affair, and this much certainly is. I 
freely confess that you by no means encounter my 
enmity, when you break the engagement which has 
nominally existed fur these five years between Miss 
Leighton and myself.” 

“I did not try to break it,” said he, sitting down 
wearily upon the ground, and half covering his face 
with bis hands. ‘If you heard the whole conversa- 
tion, you must have discovered that.” 

* But you acknowledged that your old love still 
filled your h ~” 

Amyas Ayre was silent for a few moments, and 
then he spoke sharply and bitterly: 

“ Perhaps it would have been better for me if I 
had never breathed again after that fall.” 

“Nay, why is not the path fair and prosperous be- 
fore you? 1 certainly believe you have won all the 
affection of which Barbara Leighton is capable. Be 
happy, lad, if you love her.” 

The artist rose to his feet, and looked around him, 
wistfully murmuring: 

‘*] wish I were safely at home. I feel more and 
more stiff and sore.” 

At that moment a loud halloo sounded from above 








“ The signal for retreat,” exclaimed Arnold; “let 
me help you to make the best of the way to the foot 
of mountain. I will give them answer that they may 
not be alarmed at our absence.” 

He sent his voice echoing clear and musical against 
the rugged wall, and waited for the return shout be- 
fore he prepared to leave the spot. It came speedily. 
Then he turned, and offered his arm to his still pale 
and drooping companion. The latter shook his head 
with # feeble smile, picked up a stout limb fallen 
from one of the trees above, and essayed to walk 
alone by its help. He was compelled, however, to 
pause with whitening lips, and shaking limbs. | 
Whereupon Arnold Granger, without an apologetic : 1 
word, put bis strong arm around his waist, and led 
him on with an air of grave authority that was by 
no means unbecoming to him. With a woman’s 
patience and gentleness, he paused to rest after every 
difficult movement; twice found water, and brought 
it in a little, silver comfit-box, of which he bethought 
himself, to moisten the pale lips. And at length 
they were safely at the base, where the carriages 
were waiting. The rest of the party were watching 
anxiously for their appearance, already in their seats. 

“ What kept you?” called out Victor Haldeman. 
* Rosebud was just suggesting that somebody turn 
back to look for you. If it had only been a lady and 
gentleman, lover-loiterings might be excused. But, 
Amyas, my dear fellow— Good heavens! you are 
hurt!” 

“ Nothing serious, thank you,” returned the artist, 
trying his best to smile cheerfully. “I am a little 
bruised from a fall!” 

There was a little flutter of excitement among the 
ladies, as they hastily alighted, and came toward 
him. 

amyas Ayre’s hand tightened its grasp upon its 
supporter’s arm, and he whispered faintly, although 
in a passionate tone: 

“Take me home! O get me home as quickly as 
possible! I am faint, and would rather die than lose 
my consciousness here.” 

Arnold Granger was always prompt in action. 

“ Dayton,” said he, coolly, “if you and Miss Rose 
don’t mind giding in the coach, I should like to take 
your chaise, and get Mr. Ayre home before his bruises 
become painful.” 

And while he spoke, he assisted the youth into the 
chaise, coolly unfastened the horse, leaped in, and ' 
was driving off, but suddenly Barbara Leighton | 
stepped forward, almost within reach of the pawing J 
feet of the mettlesome animal. 

“Stop!” cried she, in an imperious voice. ‘TI 
must speak amoment with Mr. Ayre; I amsure it is 
a@more serious hurt than you have told us.” 

Her cheek was deadly pale, her eye somewhat wild. 
She was evidently extremely alarmed, and coming 
to the side of the chaise, she leaned in, and seized the 
delicate, supple hand falling listlessly against the 
cushion. 

“ Amyas, you are dangerously hurt, and you are , 








trying to hide it,” cried she, totally regardless of | be 
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Arnold’s penetrating eye. “Tell the truth to me, 

I beseech you.” 

“*On the contrary, if we are allowed to proceed, I 

am in hopes we shall find there is nothing worse than 

@ bruise,” answered Arnold, sesing that the artist 

could find no voice to reply. “I shall return with 

the latest bulletin, Barbara. So set your sympathiz- 

ing heart at rest.” 

There was no opportunity for her to reply, for Ar- 

nold gathered up the reins to curb the restive horse. 

Amyas Ayre flung her a feeble gesture of adieu, and 
the chaise drove off. 

“Well, Sir Artist, it is very certain that woman 
loves you,” observed Barbara Leighton’s betrothed, 
with adry laugh. “If I had doubted it befure, 1 
should be convinced now by that look on her face. 
Well, I am pleased to discover that she actually pos- 
sesses a heart, and since you have acknowledged that 
you still hold your affection for her, 1 see nothing to 
prevent a happy consummation.” 

Aymas Ayre drew a long, shivering sigh. 

‘The circumstance only adds to my embarrass- 
ment,” he said, 5 

“You refer to Miss Haldeman ?” questioned Arnold, 
He roused himself enough to face the speaker, and 
demand, almost indignantly: 

“ What do you mean? What has Annie Halde- 
gan to do with me?” 

“I fancied her partiality was known to you. She 
is innocent that one can read her emotions as through 
a glass.” 

“* Bettor,far better that I had been killed!” groaned 
Amyas Ayre, with a wild grief bursting forth in the 
quivering voice, which touched the listener’s heart 
keenly. 

“ My friend,” said Arnold, “if help of mine can be 
of any use to you, I shall gladly give it. Do not for- 
get that, I beg of you.” 

It seomed to him somewhat ungracious, that no 
reply came, but the young artist leaned back wearily, 
closed his eyes, and never spoke again until they 
reached the cottage by the river, then a low and 
fervent expression of thanksgiving escaped him. 

Arnold fairly lifted him out, but before he could 
reach the door, Sheba came rushing forth, her great 
black eyes rolling, her arms outstretched. 

“De Lord hab mercy, Mass’ Amyas! something 
terrible has done gone and happ i!” exclaimed 
she, returning instinctively to her. old dialect, in the 
extremity of her alarm. 

“T have had a fall, Sheba.” 

“The Lord save us! and Miss Amy hab jest step- 
ped out te find a wood flower for the painting.” 

As she spoke, Sheba unceremoniously dislodged 
Arnold’s hands, and took him into her own strong 
arms. 

“ T will go for a physician,” said Arnold. 

“No. You are very kind, but Sheba is all the doc- 
tor I need. Thank you for your goodness,” faltered 
the youth, and was borne away into the house, rath- 
er thau assisted, by the giantess. 

Arnold Granger, scarcely knowing whether to be 
angry or amused, leaped into the chaise, and drove 
on to Ingleside. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ARNOLD GRANGER returned to his quiet cham- 
ber in the inn, almost startled at the keen interest 
with which his thoughts reverted to the occurrences 
of the day. He hal b 80 t 1 to the 
listless languor and torpid indifference of these long 
years of silent grief which had nuaibed, as it were, 
all his zest and enjoyment of society, that it struck 
him, at once, as asurprising as well as a pleasing 
symptom, that he should find himself reviewing 
eagerly what had been said and done. 

He prided himself upon his penetration of charac- 
ter, but he acknowledged that Amyas Ayre wasa 
puzzle, to which, as yet, he had not found the key. 
He tried vainly tv imagine some explanation to ac- 
count for the contradictory moods of the handsome 
artist, for his seeming contemptuous knowledge of 
Barbara Leighton’s shallow, haughty nature, and 
his avowed devotion. It was a reliefto turn back to 
the sweet, graceful dignity of the sister. To recall 
every look and movement of the fair girl bending 
over the stand of flowers, or busy with the pretty 
fairy copying from nature’s perfumed jewels. There 
was @ magnetic expression of the deep, calm eyes 
which haunted him still. Even into such a woman, 
heart-filling, soul-satisfying, to the man of broadest 
genius as this Amy Ayre must be, might not his lit- 
tle Relie, with her quick instincts, her grand aspira- 
tions, her true heart, have ripened? O, cruel, cruel 
river which closed over that fair head, strangling a 
young life’s glorious promise! O, hard, pitiless heart, 
which had wrecked its own as well as dashed down 
her gladsome hopes! Arnold Granger was indeed 
terribly punisbed for his sin. His own hand was for- 
ever stamping the fiery brand of unavailing remorse 
upon his quivering heart. The ghost of thedrowned 
girl never for a moment left his s#le. He founda 
vague comfort now in promising himself that he 
would tell the whole story to this girl who had made 
so profound an impression upon him for grave, grand 
purity and goodness. She should be a pitiful con- 
fessor who should hear what he had never breathed 
to another, not even to his mother’s ear, and be the 
judge—if his hidden anguish, and repentance had 
yet absolved him from further punishment. 

He took advantage of this pretext for an early call, 
and in good season the next morning, presented him- 
self at the cottage. The sounding-board walk gave 
Sheba due warning, and her round, good-natured 























— was waiting for him at the door. She had evi- 


dently received her instructions, and ushered him 

into the pleasant sitting-room, without even inquir- 

ing bis errand, 

Amy Ayre was sitting in a large chintz-covered 

easy-chair by the window. She was very pale, and 

her eyes looked weary. She did not rise to meet 

him, only held out her hand with a pleasant smile. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Granger. Youu have come to 

hear from Amyus? 1am sorry I cannot take you to 
his chamber. But he has had a restless night— 
and—” 

She paused, looking, it seemed to him, needlessly 
ewbarraxsed. 

*O yes, [ understand. I would not disturb his 
sleep, by any means. You can give me, I hope, good 
tidings of his condition. His bruises must be pain- 
ful, but 1 hope there is nothing serious.” 

“ Sheba-says there is not, and I have great confi- 
dence in her skill. Amyas seemed deeply grateful to 
you; in his name, I thank you.” 

Her voice trembled slightly, her eyes were down- 
cast. and a faint eolor drifted across her cheek. 

* There is no occasion for it, unless, indeed, he has 
told_you what I have relinquished. In which case, 
if you think it worthy a little recompense of grati- 
tude, I will accept gladly your kindly compassion for 
the sorrows I shall sometime tell yoa.” 

She was still looking down, playing with the silken 
tassel of the cord around her waist, with abstracted 
fingers. Arnold noticed the hand. It was white and 
shapely, but it struck him then, that that of her 
brother must be smaller, for he remembered think- 
ing it extremely effeminate, while Amy’s was a lit- 
tle larger than Rose or Annie’s, even than that of the 
tall and imperial Barbara. He glanced again at the 
neat work-table, with its tiny flasks of bright-colored 
‘pigments, its tray of brushes and drawing-pencils, 
and only honored the more the member which sac- 
rificed a little delicacy of form to honorable labor and 
brave independence. 

“T am wondering if you are aware of all your 
brother’s experience yesterday,” said he. 

“ We have few secrets. How should we, indeed, 
who are all and all to each other, and have nothing, 
and no one else in the wide world?” replied she, 
sadly. 

“What! not even Barbara Leighton? Do you 
think your brother Aymas leaves her out of his cal- 
culatioks, when he estimates his friends? Indeed, 
judging by the Haldemans’ esteem for you both, it 
is hardly fair for you to say you have no other 
friends.” 

She smiled mournfully. 

** You think that Amyas loves Miss Leighton?” 

“Certainly. I ought to think so, if I credit his 
own assurance, although, to tell the truth, I doubt it 
very much more than I do the plainer fact of her lov- 
ing him. If he has made a confidant of you, you 
know that I have cheerfully relinquished my claim 
upon Miss Leighton.” : 

“ You do not love her, either,” repeated the girl, 
slowly. ’ 

Arnold shrugged his shoulders, and then sighed 
heavily. 

“ Atter what happened I could not have loved her, 
though she had been a far more amiable person. And 
yet far be it from me to spare myself blame, or seek 
to charge it upon Barbara,” he added. 

‘*What happened yesterday?” faltered she. 

“ Nay, what happened five years ago, Miss Ayre. 
Why may I not tell you now? Months of acquaint- 
ance will not make my confidence in your goodness 
more sure than it isnow. Hear my story, and judge 
if I should not be willing to yield my engagement 
with Barbara Leighton in favor of your brother. 

“When I was a very young man,I was an ex- 
tremely ambitious person. I laid out grand plans, 
I built lofty castles. I was unfortunate enough, be- 
side, to have the deceitful illusion of great expecta- 
tions held out before me. There was a sweet wild- 
wood-rose, rich with unfolding beauty and fragrance, 
which I longed to bind upon my heart; but I saw a 
queenly lily, reared in a hot-bed of art, which all the 
world were praising, and I cheated myself into be- 
Heving it was the flower that I needed to adorn the 
grand position which I promised myself. Do I make 
it plain to you? I won the love of a trusting girl, 
and I loved her with all my truest affection, my fin- 
est nature, and yet I allowed myself to be’ won away 
by a noted belle, the queen of an aristocratic circle. 
1 strangled my love to gratify my ambition. You 
understand me? I sought the hand of Barbara 
Leighton. I made a traitor and a villain of myself, 
wronging my own heart as bitterly as my poor 
Relie’s. Don’t shudder yet, Miss Ayre, I have not 
told you the worst. I went home with my proud be- 
trothed, and round the first bubble burst. The 
great fortune I had counted so securely upon, to 
adorn which I had chosen this aristocratic bride, 
slipped out of my hand as the moonbeams elude you 
when you try to graspthem. It was not mine at all, 
and, mark you the deserved retribution, it was given 
to the girl, whom for pride and ambition, I had re- 
nounced. That was bitter enough. To know that, 
had I followed the earnest yearnings of my heart, I 
should have gratified ambition likewise, and to see 
that I had lost both, was humiliating and wretched 
enough. But I came afterwards to look upon it as a 
light punishment. This girl who was the heiress, 
can I tell you about her? No, no. Idare not look my- 
selt upon the grand, noble capabilities lying dormant 
within that true, womanly nature, and remember 
her sorrowful fate. 





night, has dashed aside every cup of bliss with which 





ise has strengthened and deepened my original love | 
into a passion almost idolatrous. Well, the fortune | 
was hers, worthily taken from me and given to her. 

What think you? That generous heart hated the 

gift, because it robbed the one who had treated her 

80 villanously. That tender nature shrank from 

revengeful impulses. She tried to restore the fortune, 

and when she found that it was impossible, that the 

will debarred her from such magnaniwity, alas, 

stung likewise by our coldnessand resentment, what 

think you? she laid down her life that I might re- 

ceive again that bateful estate. O tender heart! O 

noble nature! As if untold estates, and vaults heap- 

ed with gold, would not be poor recompense, could I 

but call her back.” 

He had spoken swiftly, the color rising in his face, 

his eyes burning more brilliantly, his chest heaving 
with increasirg emotion. The girl’sdeep, grave eyes 
had never left bis face. She caught her breath sharp- 
ly as he concluded, shielded her face with one hand, 
and said, in a low, intense voice: 

* You mean that she died?” 

“T mean that she flung herself into the river, that 
the fortune was mine, Barbara Leighton was mine, 
but Aurelia Ireton was gone from me- gone forever!” 
answered he. ‘O, then the flimsy veil fell, and I 
saw the whole. How miserably I had cheated my- 
self. How I had dropped a priceless pearl in reach- 
ing after a deceitfully sparkling pebble! How I had 
turned from true,devoted love, to accept cold and sel- 
fish professions. My heart was convulsed, agonized, 
and then palsied. All these years it has seemed like 
stone in my breast. A wild, yearning, hopeless mis- 
ery has followed me. You see why I am grave, and 
stern, and cold beyond my years. Answer me, Amy 
Ayre,is there hope or comfort for such a grief as 
mine?” 

. “She was terribly avenged, if you had wronged 
hér.. She could never have dreamed it would be so,” 
answered the girl, in a low, melancholy, dreamy 


tone. And her head was bent still lower to her 
clasping hands. 
‘*My poor Relie! No, she could not have dreamed 


of such misery as it brought, orshe would have spar- 
ed me. But for yourself, Miss Ayre, the only person 
I have met to whom I cared to make this explanation, 
you will have the key now by which to read aright 
what may seem strangely eccentric, or harsh and un- 
feeling in my character. You will not wonder that 
I shall gladly release Miss Leighton from her engage- 
ment tome. ThatI wish your brother joy in win- 
nihg her!” 

“My brother?” questioned she, looking up be- 
wilderingly, like one coming out of a dream. 

“He certainly told her that he still cherished his 
old love, but it puzzled me that this sweet and lovely 
Annie Haldeman should not have won him away, 
especially when she betrays her preference beyond 
the question of a discerning observer.” 

“T am sorry, very sorry. He is very wrong,” mur- 
mured Amy, in a low, dejected voice. ‘It does not 
matter so much for Miss Leighton. She tried her 
best to break his heart, two years ago, just by way 
of amusement in the dullness of a country town. If 
she has come off scarred, she can only blame herself. 
But for Annie Haldeman, sweet Annie Haldeman— 
ah me—what a woeful snarl we tangle! I wish—” 

She paused, looking grieved and perplexed. Ar- 
nold perceived likewise how pale she was, and weary- 
eyed. 

* But it is cruel for you to be troubled now. I am 
sure you had no sleep last night. You were watch- 
ing with your brother?” 

** Yes,” answered she, abstractedly. “ I was watch- 
ing with Amyas. His difficulties trouble me far more 
than my own, and they are perp!exing enough.” 

“T hope you will learn to know me well enough to 
trust me to help you any way that a friend can help 
I forgot that I have met you so lately, but rather 
seem to have known you for years.” 

He was interrupted by a peculiar sound, like the 
rumbling of thunder. 

Miss Ayre lifted her head with a quick, instinctive 
start, that seemed to imply the habit of watchful- 
ness, and glanced toward the window. R ber- 
ing Victor’s talk about the sounding-board walk, Ar- 
nold could hardly refrain from a smile. ‘Sheba was 
at her post, and returned speedily with a basket of 
dainties, and quite a bundle of notes, which she de- 
posited upon the table. 

“For Mr. Amyas, from the great house at Ingle- 
side. Mr. Victor brought ’em, and went away when 
I told him Mr. Amyas was sick, and you were busy, 
Miss Amy.” 

“ You were right, Sheba,” answered Amy, taking 
the dainty missives into her hands, and glancing 
carelessly at the handwriting of each. 

“ The upper one is Miss Barbara Leighton’s,” ob- 
served Arnold, quietly. ‘1 am sorry that my pres- 
ence debarred my good friend Victor from the pleas- 
ure of seeing you, Miss Ayre.” 

She colored slightly, and then was paler than 
before. 

“ You mistake. It was not your presence. I do 
not mean to see him alone.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Arnold, with a long-drawn 
breath, “ that is another tangle, is it? Really, Miss 
Ayre, I think you ought to seize upon my proffered 
friendship, since I can come to your aid without the 








danger of embarrassing you. I have sh »wn you that, 
however I may admire, and respect, and value you, 


O, she has been righteously | my heart lies buried in the grave with my little 
avenged, for her memory has haunted me day and ; Relie, and will not vex you with its claims.” 


She smiled, and then the tears came flooding into 


my ambitious plans had tempted me. With every | her eyes. 





























































































































fully accept your kindness. 
strangely tried. Sorely indeed, sometimes do I need 
counsel, help and comfort.” 
“T shall osteem it an honor and privilege if I can 
give it,” answered Arnold. “And now I must not 
detain you longer from your brother. Give him my 
earnest wishes for his bappiness, as well as his restor- 
ation tostrength. J sball not speak with Barbara 
concerning the matter, until I hear om him, unless 
there should be some urgent, unexpected reason.” 
“T shall send him away. He must not remain 
here,” replied she, gravely. 

“Then you do not wish bim to marry Barbara?” 
ventured Arnold. ‘‘ You prefer Miss Haldeman?” 

The look she gave him puzzled him all the day. 

** Amyas Ayre vi! marry neither of them; he can 
marry n0 one, not the proudest an loveliest lady in 
the land,” returned ske, vehemently. 

Arnold Granger’s face showed his amazement. 

“It is true. I told you before that the circum- 
stances surrounding us were peculiar, We ought 
never to have mingled in any society whatever; it 
was wrong, sinful. Bitterly enough are we likely to 
be punished; but a Lermit life is so dreary.” 

* Victor is right,” thought Arnokl; ‘there is an 
insane parent hidden away. somewhere. How sad!” 
And he was silent, hardly knowing ~:<: could be said. 

“Well,” spoke Miss Ayre, presently, “ what can be 
done to repair the mischief shall be promptly execut- 
ed. I can speuk for Amyas as readily as for myself. 
He shall go away at onee. This accident will be 
abundant pretext for consultizg a city physician. 
And for myself—” a low sigh drifted with the words, 
“ for myself, no persuasion shall induce me to join 
them in any gayety, bowever tempting.” 

“ And 1 shail also be debarred from your society?” 
asked Arnold, in a tone of keon disappointment. 

She looked up into his face with a grave, sad smile. 

* Since you have been good encugh to promise re 
no embarrasswents, since you have shown me the 
armor you wear, I may not refuse. You spoke of a 
pair of vases. When you have found your wreath to 
be copied, bring it to me. And I will gladly accept 
any criticism while the work proceeds. An honest 
friend is too rareand rich a boon for me to reject it 
carelessly. And now, good-day.” 

She held out her hand, still without rising. 

Arnold said good-by, and walked away slowly, 

with downcast eyes and abstracted air. At the turn 
ofthe road he nearly stumbled over Victor Haldeman. 
“Well,” said the latter, in a resentful ione, “ for a 
new acquaintance, I think you make exceedingly 
long morning calls. I should imagine Barbara would 
be pretty well di ged watching for you. She wis 
on the veranda when I came away.” 

“T called, as was my duty, to learn how my com- 
panion on the rountain bore his accident,” replied 
Arnold, amused at the young man’s jealous ire. 

“You must have obtained the fuil particulars of 
the case. Sbeba told me that he bad passed a rest- 
less night, and could see no one; that his sister was 
occupied also, and inadmissible to visitors. I was 
foolish enough to belisve the lying mulatto wench, 
and went on to the hotel to meet you. They told me 
when you left, and I started back, a little more en- 
lightened. I should have waited here all day but I 
would have made sure about it. Of course Sheba 
didn’t entertain you all the while. You saw Amy.” 

“Yes, certainly. And I am to havc a pair of vases 

with a wreath of flowers of my own devising.” 

‘* And be making a dozen visits of this length on 

that pretext,” growled Victor, Lis s»nny face cloud- 
ing over in most unusual fashion. ‘Look you here, 
man. I was simpletc. enough to take you there, 
and I’m in a measure responsible for it. Miss Ayre 
has no friends to look after her but Amyas, and he is 
teo abstracted and dreamy to be of any practical use. 
I wont have her trifled with to while away pleasantly 
the lagging hours for a man of the world, even one 
of such unquestioned reputation a yourself.” 

Arnold Granger held out his hand with one of his 
Tare stniles, straight from the heart. 

“ My friend, L honor you for this remonstrance, al- 
though I assure you there is no occasion for it. Miss 

Ayre isa very graceful and lovely woman, but she 
will never accept addresses from you or from me. 
She told me as much, emphatically.” 

“She told you that?” stammered poor Victor, his 
eyes actually filming over with tears. “O, whatcan 
be the reason?” 

«I suspect you wera right in your surmising that 
there is an insane parent. I can only explain the 
declaration she made with such solemnity by the 
supposition. She said it would be wrong and sinful 
for Amyas to marry the fairest snd dearest lady in 
the land, that they must both return to the her- 
mit life from which they were tempted. I would not 
repeat her words, except for connection with what 
you have just said tome. My friend, if you have any 
attachment that way, it were wisdom in you to en- 
deavor to conquer it.” 

“1 will hear it from her own lips first,” said Vic- 
tor, ruefully, and then walked on in silence. 

The young gentlemen were greeted with a storm 

of eager inquiry, as the young people on the veranda 
saw them coming up the walk, and neither could 
report more than was already known, that the artist, 
after a restless, feverish night, had fallen into com- 
fortable slumber, and was not believed to be serious- 
ly injured. Barbara Leighton listened eagerly to all 
the comments, but asked no questions. She watch- 
ed, nevertheless, stealthily all the day long, every 
arrival of messenger or letter-carrier, and looked 
troubled and angry that nothing came. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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LORD ULSWATER. 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 421.] 

“My poor father—he suspected nothing—the 
good-locking young gentleman-angler was always 
welcome at his poor house; and used to listen to sea- 
stories for hours, so patient and bright-eyed; and the 
old man never thought why he came. Ah! doctor, 
it was an ill day for me and mine that brought Mr. 
Carnac, fishing, down our valley there in quiet Fur- 
ness.” 

“Farness, eh? Your native place, then?” Mr. 
Marsh began thus, with unconcealed curiosity. But 
his question dissolved the spell that had hitherto 
made the proud, reserved young woman reveal so 
much. She seemed to awake from a dream, and the 
glance she cast towards him was one of suspicion. 

“It signifies nothing, Dr. Marsh, whence I came. 
If I went back there, I should find nothing left of 
those who cared for me, but their names on the white 
headstones in the old churchyard; and the very 
children in the street would hoot me, and point at 
me. When I came away, it was forever. And I am 
@ married woman now; and I have a husband that I 
love; and I would sooner be the wife of James Sark 
than of John Carnac, though the one be a thief, and 
the other calls himself a lord, though he’s but Mr. 
Carnac still, if all had their due.” 

At another time, it is probable that Mr. Marsh 
would not have allowed this remark to pass unchal- 
lenged. It is more than likely that so sudden an as- 
sertion that Lord Ulswater’s coronet was not worn 
de jure, might have struck him as something more 
than the mere virulence of an angry woman. But 
his mind was busy with ther of the i dis- 
closures which impetuous Loys had made in her last 
speech. She had distinctly alluded to her husband 
by the name of James Sark. Now, Mr. Marsh re- 
membered a good deal about James Sark, and for 
reasons which his own lips will best explain. 

“If your husband is, as I suppose, the James Sark 
who was tried and transported—” he began, and 
again Loys cut short the sentence. 

“ Why, then, you'll betray him, unless I obey you 
—is that your meaning, sir?” And she drew a step 
nearer to him, so that her eyes looked into his with 
a gleam that he did notlike. He thought of the dag- 
ger that she carried. True, he was a man, and of 
necessity stronger than she could be; but even a 
scuffle and a flesh-wound were not to be risked, en- 
tailing as they did the overthrow of his schemes. 

“ Not a bit of it,” he said, sturdily; ‘‘on the con- 
trary, I can prove to you that in helping me against 
my lord, you help to topple down the enemy to whom 
your husband owes his conviction and his banish- 
ment. I'll proveit. I’ve got a letter—it came into 
my hands by the queerest accident—that clearly 
shows Mr. Moss the lawyer, the attorney who con- 
ducted the defence, to Lave been bribed to get his 
client found guilty.’ 

“A letter?—from Lord Ulswater?” said Loys, 
eagerly, and with a quick gasping, as if for breath; 
or are you cheating me?” 

But Mr. Marsh, it appeared, was quite in earnest. 
He proceeded to detail with perfect coherence all the 
circumstances under which that letter came into his 
possession. According to his story, Lord Ulswater— 
then merely his brother’s heir-presumptive, in con- 
sequence of the death of the infant son of the late 
lord—had written to Mr. Marsh, in answer to some 
application for money. But by one of those mistakes 
. to which even the wariest are sometimes liable, the 
envelop addressed to the Shellton surgeon contained, 
not merely a short note of six lines in which Mr. 
Carnac informed him that a certain sum was lodged 
in bank to his credit, but also a letter, which ought, 
properly speaking, to have been sent to Mr. Moss of 
the Old Jewry. This document very plainly elucid- 
ated the real nature of Mr. Carnac’s interest in the 
prisoner, whose defence Mr. Moss was, at bis expense, 
to conduct; and distinctly pointed out the best method 
of securing a conviction. Mr. Marsh had retained 
tuis letter in his possession, with a vague hope that it 
m ght one day be useful in * putting the screw” on 
his noble patron, who already appeared to be grow- 
ing less liberal than was agreeable to the needy in- 
strument-of his will; and Lord Ulswater, whose cor- 
respondence was extensive, had never made any 
inquiry as to the missent epistle, and most probably 
was unaware to whom he had, in error, addressed 
it. 

Mr. Marsh had kept the letter, but to him it had 
hitherto been as useless as a secret door of which the 
spring is unknown. He had no clue to the identity 
of the burglar Sark, of whom he read in the news- 
papers, with the husband of that Mrs. Fletcher, the 
handsome nurse, whom the late lord had hired, at 
his brother’s r lation, as an attendant on 
little Guy Carnac, who should have been Lord Uls- 
water. He only knew that he had in this letter a 
weapon that one day might be employed with eftect, 
if ever he should learn how to use it; and now he 
had found out how to make it pierce the enemy’s 
armor. 

“i've get the letter with me in my bag at Grupp’s,” 
he said; “that and every scrap of writing of my 
lord’s that I ever clapped my eyes upon. Nothing 
in any of them, though, except that one—cunning 
dog! You shall see it yourself.” 

Loys drew her breath with an effort, as she replied, 
“Meet me here, then, to-morrow night, at the same 
hour. 1 will bring Jem with me; and I will tell him 
—tell him all—he only knows it in part, dear fellow; 
and I know he will forgive—he forgave me long ago, 

and was too generous to listen to my history when I 
offered to tell him eveiything, before I married him. 
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Yes, Jem shall come; and if the letter be all you say, 
and if that fresh proof of John Carnac’s black treach- 
ery be added to all the rest—” She stopped, with a 
gasp, asif she had been running hard, and stood 
motionless. 

** What then?” asked Mr. Marsh. 

“ T will not spare him!” she whispered, hoarsely. 
“TI have spared him, but I will not spare him now. 
I must go. I have so much to say to Jem, and 
I must prepare him first. Good-night, doctor. 
This time to-morrow.” And she left him,. gliding 
away, ghostlike into the darkness. 

Mr. Marsh stayed to smoke a cigar. The tobacco 
soothed his ruffied nerves, shaken by excitement, for 
he was jubilant at his success. Presently he flung 
the stump of the cigar away into the water, and 
turned to go. “A good night’s work!” he said to 
himsélf, approvingly, more than once, during his 
walk to Grupp’s—“ a good night’s work, indeed!” 

At about the moment of his entering that out- 
lying post or fortress of Derbyshire, with its midland 
garrison aud commissariat, a strong man, who had 
heard every syllable of the foregoing conversation, 
emerged from his hiding-place behind a row of 
gigantic beams, so heavy as to be thiet-proof, 
which stood in front of the planking that form- 
ed the bulk of the wood-pile. This man wore a 
red handkercbief twisted loose around his brawny 
throat, aud was dressed in greasy fustian, and wore 
a brown cap. He took a keen survey of the deserted 
street before he trusted himself within it, and then, 
secure that no policeman was visible, went slouch- 
ingly upon his way. 

The wood pile had not yet given up all its secrets. 
A full minute, or more, after the last echoes of Ben- 
digo Bill’s weighty footfall had died away, a rustling 
and stir became faintly. audible, proceeding from a 
great heap of chips, and splintered wood and shav- 
ings, relics of the week's work of] sundry carpenters 
laboring on the coffer-dam, and which, as being be- 
hind the chain of linked wheel-barrows, had been 
left, even in London, to be swept up, and removed 
upon the Saturday. The noise was just such as arat 
trom the adjacent wharf might have produced. It 
was not a rat’s sharp muzzle, however, that came 
peering over the rampart of barrows, but the gray- 
whiskered, rat-like face of a lean old man, an old 
fellow in a brown greatcoat, hot as was the weather. 
It was the face, and it was the coat, of the old man 
who had hung about the corner of Cecil street on 
that very afternoon; the coat, and face, and frosty 
whiskers were those of Professor Brum. 

He wasin no hurry. He waited a minute, and yet 
aminute, gazing up the dusky ravine of the sloping 
street, with its yellow lamps twinkling at intervals, 
throwiug little pools of light upon the coal-blackened 
pavement, gazing as if his bleared eyes had been 
gimlets piercing sume tangible impediment. Then 
he squeezed his lank body through a narrow aperture 
between the chain of barrows, piled threefold,and tlie 
hoarding of discolored boards, to some of which were 
still sticking red, blue and white fragments of tat- 
tered paper, portions of old announcements of by- 
gone plays, sales and sights. He did not venture 
into the street, even then, but crawled along the 
wharis, sidling, and keeping close to wall and paling ; 
and as he made his crab-like way eastward, he mum- 
bled out a sort of querulous soliloquy. ‘O’ny a. 
word here and a word there,” he muttered. “I’m 
getting plaguy deaf; and the cold wind from the riv- 
er aint the best of cures for the lumbago, it aint. 
But I can hear as much as most men of my time of 
life, and when I don’t hear, Ican guess. Let’s see; 
Dandy Jem, and that handsome wife of his, and the 
cove in black, yes. But my nephew Bill—for I’d 
swear to him anywhere—why should he put his fin- 
ger in the pie? Ugh!” And then he turned to- 
wards Fleet street, and was lost in the crowd. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
RUTH'S DREAM. 


“You will go, dear? O yes, [knowyouwill. You 
could not refuse what she asks, now, poor thing! If 
she had cared to see me, I would have gone to her at 
once, though the meeting would have been very 
painful and very sad. All this—think me foolish if 
you will, John—seems to me so terribly as if it were 
my fault, my doing. But you will go at once to poor 
Ruth, wont you?” 

The telegram was lying on the table. It had ar- 
rived at St. Pagans in Lord Ulswater’s absence, and 
@ mounted groom had galloped over to Shellton 
Mauor with the despatch. Lord Ulswater had open- 
ed it in Flora’s presence, and some exclamation 
which he could not repress, however sincerely he 
might regret it an instant after, had told Miss Hast- 
ings enough of its purport to render it necessary 
that she should know more. He was in a manner 
compelled to give the ominous missive into her hands, 
and to let her ascertain for herself the worst of the 
tidings. The message was from a London doctor of 
great eminence, and he spoke in the name of another 
physician more famous even than he, with whom he 
had been in consultation. Briefly, the case stood 
thus—Ruth Morgan was dying. 

It was an evil hour for the poor invalid girl, whose 
frail life was as a thread that rough handling would 
snap, when she was shut up in the same house with 
her brother, nettled, stung, spurred by the pain and 
shame of his discomfiture, and ready, as is the na- 
ture of hurt men as of hurt brutes, to turn his fury 
upon the first incautious intruder. And, besides 
this promiscuous ferocity, the rejected suitor had a 





peculiar grievance to allege against his innocent sis- 


i ter—he chose to consi ler her a sort of duenna, re- 
spoasible for the good conduct of Flora Hastings; and 
| he felt towards her very much as if she had slept at 
her post, being a sentinel on whose vigilance all 
depended. 

Nobody, in theory, can fathom the wonderful 
amount of injustice of which men and women are 
capable. The old fable of the wolf and the lamb 
renews itself a thousand, thousand times. There are 
wolves, in fustian, and wolves in fine brvaddloth; 
be-wolves and she-wolves; wolves in crinoline, and 
wolves in white neckcloths; lupine visages grinning 
out from fashionable bonnets, or staring from beneath 
hats of broadest brim, glaring threats and reproxches 
at bleating, helpless lambs, charged with impossible 
muddying of brooks at which the wolf slaked his or 
her thirst. 

There had been a dreadful scene, one of a series of 
dreadful scenes, between brother and sister. Morgan 
was halfmad. The inaction that sudceeded the scan- 
dal and struggle at Sheliton had given time for the 
iron thoroughly to enter into his soul. Had he and 
his supplanter been French, a challenge, a duel with 
swords, and a smart flesh-wound, would have given 
him an excellent means of escape from the Black 
Care that stood perched behind his carriage and 
behind his chair. To be ill and weak, and to go 
through a slow convalescence, would have cooled the 
raging fever within him. Violent and prolonged 
exercise would have done the same. Had he had the 
sense to set off, carrying his own knapsack, on a 
Swiss pedestrian tour, clambering up such Alpine 
heights as his strength could compass, and going to 
bed every night dead-tired, he might have left the 
remembrance of Fiora Hastings behind him like a 
dim dream. 

But caged in London, ashamed to go to his club, 
lest some acquaiutance passing through town should 
jeer at him in his sleeve, or greet him with silent con- 
dolence in his face, humiliated before his own ser- 
vants, there was but one safety-valve for the man's 
ill-temper. He quarrelied fiercely with Ruth, saying 
words that stabbed that poor little heart more cruelly 
than a knife could have done. At last, he could bear 
London no longer; he bade his man, once body-ser- 
vant to the gallant Lovelock, pack his trunks, and 
follow him to Dover, or to Paris, if he should not find 
his master at Dover. Fortunatus Morgan was going 
to Egypt, and fur up the Nile, to the N’yanza, and 
the feeders of Nile, and the infernal regions, for 
aught he cared—so he roughly told his sister, and as 
roughly he rejected her piteous offer to go along with 
him. He had had gh of her pany, he said, 
and enough of her friendship, and knew the worth of 
her now. 

Dr. Pilkington told this story, or rather, he fur- 
nished an abridgment for Lord Ulswater’s informa- 
tion. There had been painful interviews, he said, 
and sad misunderstandings, between: his patient and 
her irritable brother. The worst of these had been 
the last; and Morgan had left the house abruptly, 
and had quitted London for the continent, and so to 
Marseilles and Egypt. His sister, the doctor said, had 
been found on the floor in a fainting state, hours 
afterwards. She had fallen into swoon after swoon 
—due, no doubt, to the unhappy agitation that she 
had experienced. A blo»d-vessel had been broken, 
in or near the lungs, so fur as Lord Ulswater could 
gather from the condensed account of the disaster, 
and not merely Dr. Pilkington, but the great Sir 
Joseph, had given up the case as hopeless. The poor 
girl expressed a very urgent desire to see Lord Uls- 
_water before she died; she could not go, she said, 
without seeing him. 

Such was the poor girl’s message, as the physician 
gave it, with a statement of facts which rendered the 
telegram a very long one. As Lord Ulswater and 
Fiora Hastings read the words, boldly pencilled by 
the clerk in a large R-man handwriting, their feelings 
differed widely. Flora’s conscience smote her. It 
was her impulsive act, she knew, which had set poor 
Ruth at variance with her brother; and her regret 
for her own share in bringing about the catastrophe, 
blending with her natural softness of heart, made her 
urgent that her lovershould go. Aud Lord Ulswater 
went. 

1t was with undisguised reluctance that the noble 
master of St. Pagans obeyed the summons that 
seemed so imperative to Miss Hastings. He looked 
forward with a singular dislike to the interview. All 
his life long, he had, as a matter of instinct rather 
than of principle, avoided disagreeable scenes. To 
witness suffering, was always unpleasant to him, 
though he would cause suffering without scruple, 
when it was needful to his schemes. There are 

natures so coarse and savage that the sight of some- 
thing in pain—an insect writhing at the foot of the 
candle that has scorched its wings—an animal winc- 
ing under the blows—a child shrinking back from the 
cruel hand that strikes it, unresisting—is to them an 
amusement, a drama that they can thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate. Lord Ulswater was not of this 
| ignoble brotherhood. 








‘““What does she want? Why send for me?” 
| Thus ran his thoughts as he was driven rapidly from 
, the London terminus towards Morgan’s house. “ She 

always detested me. I know that very well. Poor 
| thing, I owed her no ill-will for that. Personally, I 
| rather liked her, but she thwarted me, for all that. 
| Ah! we must be near the house now.” And indeed 
| the swift wheels of the Hansom were now running 
, Silently over a thick bed of straw that strewed the 
| white Belgravian square for half its length. It was 

on Ruth’s account that the straw lay there. Imme- 

diately atter the sound of the wheels upon the road- 
‘ way had been exchanged for silence, the cab stopped 





at the door of a large house, more pretentious and 
roomy than its fellows, which are neverthel: 3 among 
the best appointed of London mansions. There was 
a brougham in waiting at the door—a doctor’s Lrough- 
han, plainly. 

The muftied knocker gave forth but a dull, dead 
sound; but the hall-porter was wakeful, ani the 
visitor expected, and Lord Uls water was adimitied at 
once. How was Miss Morgan now? he asked, as he 
entered the ball, where two fvotmen in gorgeous 
Morgan livery, with the new Morgan crest glittering 
golden on their coat-buttons, appeared like superb 
tropical birds trom amongst the pillars. The hall- 
porter, short, corpulent, and ungainly, a sort of 
human snail in fine apparel, with the privilege of not 
absolutely adhering to his beehive chair of office, 
shook his head. 

“Very bad, my lord. Sir Joseph and Dr. 
Pilkington both up stairs—no, they are just coming 
down.” 

Very grave was Dr. Pilkington’s face as he walked 
down the wide stair, following Sir Joseph. The 
titled physician’s countenance was decorously com- 
posed, but less solemn than that of his medical broth- 
er. Sir Joseph had acted so long as Lord Chamber- 
lain to the King of Terrors, and politely escorted 
80 many distinguished patients to the shores of Styx, 
that Death and he were on terms of diplomatic 
courtesy. He did not know Lord Ulswater, but 
Dr. Pilkington did; and there was an introduction, 
and a few words were spoken respecting the sufferer. 

* Quite sensible, quite so, but very weak—entirely 
hopeless; sinking painlessly; and not likely to live 
out the day, I am afraid,” said Sir Joseph. ‘I shail 
hardly be able to call again, but Dr. Pilkington has 
been good enough to arrange to do ‘so, towards even- 
ing. Good-morning, my lord. Happy to have made 
your acquaintance—regret the melancholy occarion. 
Good-by!” And Sir Joseph got into his brougham, 
and was whisked off to feel the pulses of valetudi- 
narian dowagers lingering in London, because more 
than two months of watering-place rents tasked a 
jointure severely; while Dr. Pilkington, who livel 
in a street a stone’s-throw distant, went home on 
foot. . 

“ We thought the poor thing might have her way. 
We remonstrated, but the agitation of the debate was 
worse than anything. I need not ask you, my lord, 
to avoid irritating topics as much as possible,” the 
junior physician had said. 

The housekeeper, with a face of portentous length, 
came to conduct Lord Ulswater to the sick girl's 
room. She, the housekeeper, had an odd look of 
being injured, and so had the porter and the giants 
in plush, and the maids who hovered like stormy 
petrels on the landing-places above. Evidently, 
discipline was relaxed. Fortunatus Morgan had 
bought the big house, and furnished it at huge cost, 
and d and d it with prize footmen and 
prize maids, in anticipation of his bringing home 
Flora Hastings to be its mistress; and now he was 
away, in partibus infidelium, for years to come per- 
haps, and Ruth was dying, and the household would 
be obliged to wear black, and as likely as not the 
grand house would be shut up, and the servants dis- 
charged. Hence there was discontent in the Belgra- 
vian mansion, from the house-steward’s room to the 
scullery. 

In the darkened room, with the curtains of the bed 
partly undrawn, lay Rath Morgan, propped up with 
pillows that were little whiter than the wan face that 
lay 80 quietly upon them. She stirred at the sound 
of Lord Ulswater’s entrance into that hushed cham- 
ber, and her eyes, always bright and large, now bright- 
er and larger than ever, met his. 

“It was kind of you to come,” she said, in her thin 
voice, and then glanced round at the nurse sitting in 
the arm-chair. ‘‘ Please goaway,” shesaid. “ Wait 
in the room beyond, while I speak to Lord Ulswater. 
He will call you ifI amill.” Reluctantly, the woman 
obeyed. 

“ You must not agitate yourself,” said Lord Uls- 
water gently, going up to the bedside as the weak 
hand beckoned him to approach ; “‘ you are not strong 
enough for much conversation now.” 

She looked strangely at him with her haunting 
eyes, in which there was a light that seemed not of 
earth, a light from far off, as if it were a spirit that 
looked upon him. “Do you talk platitudes?” she 
asked calmly, but in a voice as feeble as the piping of 
the wind among the reeds ofa river. He would have 
spoken, but she signed to him to be still. “ Yes,” 
she said, slowly, “that is the way in which the 
healthy cheat the dying. We must not speak of our 
hopes and our fears; we must not tell our thoughts, 
or reveal the doubt that is gnawing at our hearts, 
as we drift away from the world of the living. 
We must wait to be well again. To-morrow, my 
voice will be hushed, and my ears deaf, and my eyes 
sightless. To-morrow, I shall be dumb and dead. 
I see by your face that you know it almost as well 
as I.” 

He stood gloomily silent, looking down upon her. 
A wonderful contrast was that between the poor 
crooked girl, with the face of an angel, lying on her 
death-bed, and painfully gathering her breath ere she 
could speak again, and Lord Ulswater, gifted with the 
strength and beauty of a demigod, bending down his 
stately head to catch the words that those pale lips 
could hardly utter. ‘‘ You know what has happened 
—my brother I mean,” she said, feebly ; and he made 
a sign that he understood her. 

“I assure you that I very much regret—” he 
began, but her mournfui eyes froze him into silence. 

**Do not take the trouble to speak compliments 
to me!” said the weak little voice. “I know how 
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sincere are your regrets. I did not send for you to 
hear polite words that mean nothing but emptiness.” 
There was a silence, and then Ruth Morgan spoke 
again. “You are going to marry Flora; have you 
the right to do so?” She looked searchingly in his 
face, while thus speaking, with her unnaturally 
bright eyes. 

“ How the right?” he said, wonderingly. 

“Is there nothing on your soul, nothing on your 
conscience, that should forbid you to stand at the 
altar by innocent Flora’s side?” the invalid asked, 
with an eagerness that was almost fierce—“ no crime, 
noshame? Tellme.” Her wasted fingers closed on 
his wrist as he bent over the bed. 

“I think you mistake me,” he said, faltering a 
little. ‘ Men are not so good as women; I know that 
very well. But I do not see that I am worse than my 
neighbors.” 

She looked wistfully up at him. “You quibble 
with me and trick me willfully,” she said. “I ask 
you, for Flora’s sake, whom I have freely forgiven, 
that it is through her act that I lie here and die, 
alone among strangers, with my brother’s words of 
hate ringing in my ears—I ask you, have you the 
right to make that poor girl your wife? Are you not 
married already?” 

He drew a long breath of relief. He had been 
singularly moved during this last speech of poor 
Ruth’s, and his features, commonly so calm, had 
betrayed his agitation. ‘‘ No,” he answered—“ on my 
soul, lam not! Your suspicions have wronged me.” 

Her eyes never left his face for an instant. “I 
may have wronged you in that,” she said; ‘‘ you have 
enough to answer for without that. You were the 
monk!’”’ 

“ How? what do you mean?” he asked, starting as 
if he had received a blow. 

“ You know my meaning all too well,” Ruth an- 
swered, in her hollow gasping voice. “For your 
own wicked ends, you profited by the superstition 
of others. It was no shadowy apparition that haunt- 
ed the ancient abbey when your brother and your 
nephew made way so conveniently for your owner- 
ship ofall.” ; 

**Some one has been maligning me very much, I 
perceive,” said Lord Ulswater, whose fair face was 
fast growing white and hard like marble. The dying 
girl’s weak grasp upon his arm seemed to tighten, as 
if she feared he would tear himself away. 

**You mistake,” she said; “I alone guessed the 
truth. Kind Lady Harriet, herself unconscious of 
what she did, gave me aclue, and your own deeds, 
and words, and your own face, confirmed: conjecture 
into certainty. No one can wear a visor always, not 
even you. The spectral form that your brother 
saw, and which his morbid mind accepted as a 
token of approaching woe, the cowled shadow that 
was visible on the night of the child-heir’s sudden 
death, was—”’ 

**T cannot bear this,” broke out Lord Ulswater, 
with abrupt anger; “these are mere ravings;” and 
he tore his hand away from the grasp of the wasted 
fingers as he would have torn it from a serpent’s 
clammy coil. 

“I am not your judge,” said Ruth, feebly, but with 
a solemn emphasis that brought him back, attentive, 
to the bedside. “Ask your own evil heart if you 
should marry guiltless Flora Hastings. It is she I 
seek to save. Not for my brother’s sake,” she added, 
eagerly; ‘‘ between those two all is over. I wish to 
save her from you—that is all.” 

“You are very pli tary,” d Lord 
Ulswater, stung to sudden rage, and with eyes that 

darkened to blackness. ‘I tell you that 1 will marry 
her, and would, were the Fiend himself to forbid the 
bans.” 

“They will be forbidden!” said Ruth, fearlessly, 
and with such entire conviction, that a sudden chill 
ran through the veins of the listener, as through those 
of one who fullows a mountain-path, by night, and 
stops short upon the dizzy verge of a precipice. 

“ Listen!”. the invalid went on, in lower and more 
broken accents than before—“ listen! I would warn 
you—I—it was adream.” Her panting breath failed 
her, and her slender fingers, white as wax, began to 
grasp uneasily at the bed-clothes. It was a bad sign, 
as Lord Ulswater knew. 

“ Let me call the nurse,” he said; “ you are too ill.” 

But she made a great effort, and spoke again. 
“No, no. Let me tell you—I saw in my dream a 
woman, young, dark, beautiful with a fierce beauty, 
a@ woman who could hate as well as love—such a 
face as that of Jael slaying Sisera—she who was 
Guy Carnac’s nurse, and your accomplice in the 
crime—” 

“ You never saw her!” cried Lord Ulswater, chang- 
ing color, and forgetful of the dreadful confession im- 
plied in that rash speech. 

But Ruth took no notice of what he said. Her 
voice was now 80 low that he had to stoop to catch 
the faint sounds. “How dark the room is! Night 
must be coming on, soon, sooner than I thought.” 
Such were the broken words that reached his ear as 
he bent over her helpless form. Her head lay back 
upon the pillows; an awfal grayness of hue, more 
ghastly than the white pallor of a few moments since, 
creptover the sufferer’s face, and her bright eyes were 
clouded, as if an actual film, like that which over- 
spread the eyes of a dying bird, had been closed over 
them. She did not appear to have heard Lord Uls- 
water’s last words. Her fingers twitched the bed- 
clothes with a convulsive quickness. ‘I cannot see 
your face. I feel your hand in mine, but it is very 
cold, like ice to the touch—or perhaps it is I who am 
cold,” went on the poor weak voice, while the lubor- 
be breath came more painfally yet. “ Let me tell 











you—of my dream—she, the dark-haired woman, and 
—and you were there—and there was blood every- 
where around, on the walls, on the floor, always 
blood—and—” The speaker ceased tospeak. A quick 
sharp shiver ran through every limb of the helpless, 
passive form, the outline of which was vaguely to 
be distinguished beneath the bed-clothes. But Lord 
Ulswater gave no heed to this new sign that Azrael 
was upon the threshold of the chamber; in his im- 
patience to hear more, he bowed his head and listen- 
ed. Nosound reached him but that of the feeble 
breathing. 

“Whose was the blood? Did it flow from her veins 
or mine?” he asked, stern and eager in his selfish- 
ness. He was not a believer in dreams and omens, 
not a slave to his imagination, as some men are; but 
the superstition that lurks in some corner of all our 
hearts was suddenly aroused in his, and he was sin- 
cere in his passionate wish to hear all. His words 
were so loudly spoken that they reached the nurse in 
the room beyond, causing her to open the door, and 
peer anxiously in; they also reached the ears of the 
poor creature on the bed, ears that had begun to be 
deaf to earthly sounds. 

“The blood, it rose and swelled into a torrent, 
angry red—it was ariver of blood, and there were 
corpses floating on it,” said Ruth, stretching out her 
hands as if to grope for some object which her fail- 
ing eyes could not perceive; ‘‘ and he, he tried to flee 
as it rolled in upon him—but the woman with the 
dark hair, all streaming and dabbled with gore—she 
clung to him, and dragged him down, beneath the 
red flood—and— O, it wasterrible!” Another shud- 
der, sharper than the last, and then the hands fell 
powerless on the bed-clothes, and the head sank back 
upon the pillow. 

The nurse hurried forward. “It’s over, poor 
dear young thing—the more shame on those that 
made her talk and fret that way!" exclaimed the wo- 
man, with an angry toss of her head at the impor- 
tunate visitor. 

** She has fainted!” Lord Ulswater said in a startled 
tone, recoiling a step. 

“She’s dead, poor lamb!’ tartly rejoined the ex- 
perienced nurse, as she closed the sightless eyes, and 
threw a handkerchief over the blanched face. 

Lord Ulswater turned away. He had need of all 
his self-possession to enable him to go calmly down 
stairs, to announce to the housekeeper, prowling to 
intercept him, that all was over, to give a fitting 
reply to the conventional exclamations of the ser- 
vants, and to leave the house. The angel of death 
was there, and Ruth’s wild warning had sunk 
deeper into his heart than he cared to own, even to 
himself. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ESSA ONTU THE CROCKODJLE. 
BY SI SLOKUM, JR. 


The crockodile iz aamfibious broot ov the genus 
Crocodilus, & consekently it hez 4 feet & a tail. 

The Crockodile & Alligater iz about one & the 
same thing I gess, tho sum savants sez thares a dis- 
tinction between the 2, but the diffrence between the 
distinction & the diffrence iz but slite, ez I gess yoo’d 
find out if yoo shood happen to be takin a bath 
whare thare wuz a mess ov eather ov em. 

Crockodiles are ov awl sizes, from 6 inches tu up- 
ards ov 20 feet, the young ones bein the smallest at 
fust. They lay eggs the same ezahen duz, on’y 
thay take more pains tu cuvver em in the sand. 
These eggs ar not for sale in our markits; the nativs 
ov Afriker monopolize em, and the folks down South, 
whare the Alligater sports himself; and thay ar made 
intu omelets, custard pies & egg nogg. 

He’z a hideous broot, the Crockodile iz, cuvvered 
with Skales, from the tip ov hiz nose tu the end ov 
hiz tail, & a mouth ov terrific size, fringed with teeth 
wich iz better tu look at than tu feelov. He ken 
run like thunder on land, but cant turn hizself quick, 
and thare’s whare yoo cood dodge him. Thay cant 
clime trees, ez grape-vines ken, but ar sum on the 
swim. Yoo cant make ov em ez you ken ov pet lams, 
not when thay hev arrived at a mature age ov crock- 
odilehood. Get the little devils when thay ar jest 
hatched, & yoo ken tame em like kittens, so thay 
will follow yoo up & down stairs, but after thay hev 
grown up tu be 8 or 10 feet in length, yoo’d better 
dispose ov em tu sum boot-muaker, or yoo mite gita 
leg chawed off in a playful minit. 

In Afriker thay teed on niggers, ketchin em when 
thay cum tu the rivers tu git water. Thay like tu 
bask in the sun, whare thay lay with thair tremen- 
dus mouth wide open, that. iz, the upper jaw bein 
laid way back on the neck, & this iz done for a fly- 
trap. In Afriker thare’s a good meny flies, & when 


‘thay discuvver a crockodile in this posish, thay rush 


in flocks & fill hiz mouth, thinkin tu hev a hunky 
old time ov it, but alas! no sooner deo thay git nicely 
at work, when down cums the upper jaw like a trip- 
hammer, & the flies that wuz, iz wuz no more. 
None ov em livs to tell the tale, so the crockodile 
opens hiz trap agen & agen, till he gits a surfit ov 
flies, when he flies to the river tu wash em down. 
The crockodile is a kussed trecherous kuss ez will 
be seen from the follerin surkumstance. Crawlin out 
ov the river, he’ll go & lie down innocently lookin 
enough, & then he resembles a old log, & when the 
poor tired commercial traveller cums along, he sets 
bizself down on the log, so he thinks, & meditates. 
Alas! it iz hiz last meditashun; over rolls the trech- 
erous broot quicker then litenin, and afore the aston- 





ished & bewildered traveller knows whats up, hez 
snapped intu 3 peaces, one peace fallin on eather side 
ov the crockodiles jaws, and the 3 peace iz bein 
made intu bash. Throw a nigger intu acarm and 
placid lookin river, & in a minit the surfiss is lashed 
intu a white foam bi countless thousands ov these 
broots, & that nig iz immediately incorporated & 
reconstructed intu crockodile. 

Reade the African traveller sez he once saw a curi- 
ous site. A black boy got overboard sumhow or 
uther, & the crockodiles made for him; one old pow- 
erful chap beat em awl, & reached him fust, & swal- 
lered him holl, but afore he cood shet hiz mouth, 
anuther cum along at a 2 minit gate after the nig, & 
down he plunged intu the big fellers throte way up 
tu the shoulders, & coodnt back out, & so one choked 
tu death & the uther suffercated. Thay wuz got 
ashore, the big one cut up, & the boy rescued alive 
but terribly scared, & scraped sum bi the teeth ov 
the crockodile. 
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OUR NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 

A brief description of our new Masonic Temple, 
which has been dedicated with so much pomp and 
ceremony, will not be out of place at the present 
time; so we present the following, which we con- 
dense from the Traveller: 

There are two main sets of stairways to the build- 
ing, the minor range at the extreme back corner, on 
Boylston street, which connects the saloon on the 
ground floor with the banqueting halls in the attic, 
and serves also as a convenient way for brothers of 
the Order coming or going by Washington street. 

The grand entrance is in the centre of the building 
on Tremont street, and with its flanking buttresses, 
emblematical marble columns, and superimposed 
balustrade, is a handsome affair. The stairway is 
ten feet wide, and is quite easy of ascent, terminating 
in an elegant corridor on the second floor. It con- 
sists of thirty-two steps, having a short landing-place 
half way up, and the material is wood, which is 
much pleasanter to walk on, and is far safer than 
those dangerous-looking stone steps to be seen in 
some locations. The great door is of black walnut, 
and the trimmings and the wainscoting of the entry 
areof the same material. ‘The remainder of the main 
stairways are more centrally located, and rise one 
above another to the seventh, or attic floor. Their 
balustrades are massive, of black walnut, filled in be- 
neath with great solid diamonds of chestnut, with 
open centres, instead of rods. ‘ 

Outside, the building is four stories in height, with 
a French story to the roof. But inside there are six 
floors, exclusive of the ground floor, and there are 
three grand halls; one on the second, one on the 
fourth, and one on the sixth floor, each of which 
rises into the floor above. Each of these halls, which 
are one above the other, occupies what is two floors 
of the rest of the edifice. They are situated in the 
right or north wing of the building, next to the brick 
houses on Tremont street. 

The hall on the second floor, in the gothic style of 
architecture, is to be called Sutton Hall, in honor of 
General William Sutton. It is lighted from Head 
place, and at the front opens by two doors into an 
elegant reception-room and ante-room, which latter 
looks out on Tremont street. This hall is seventy 
feet long, forty feet broad, and twenty-two feet high, 
and would accommodate several hundred persons. 
Two superb twenty-four-light chandeliers depend 
from the ceiling; the costly carpet is of green, with 
brilliant wreaths of flowers enlivening it; the cur- 
tains in fresco over the seats of honor and power are 
in crimson and blue and gold; four portraits orna- 
ment the walls, those of Washington, Franklin, 
Lafayette, and Warren, and those of various Grand 
Masters will be added. In the centre of the ceiling is 
a large circle representing the blue canopy of‘heaven, 
with the fair “‘Genius of Masonry,” a temale figure, 
in the centre, attended by the moon and stars, and 
two subordinate figures of children. This hall is to 
be used by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and 
on certain evenings of the week by regular meetings 
oft other Lodges. When fully fitted up, it will prove 
very attractive to the eye. The niches in the corners 
will be occupied by four costly statues of Faith, Hope, 
Charity and Wisdom, by a well-known artist of Bos- 
ton. The furniture of the hall will be of black 
walnut, carved in a style appropriate to the architec- 
ture, with blue (shading green by day) upholstery. 
The room will have a crimson east. 

Along the Boylston street side, and on the corner 
of this floor, are the offices of the Grand Master and 
Grand Secretary, and other rooms not yet assigned. | 

The principal apartment on the Boylston street 
side of the fourth floor, elegantly stuccoed and fres- 
coed above, is the armory of the Boston Encampment 
of Knights Tewplar. The walls are lined with innu- 
merable tall black walnut cases, with glass doors, in | 
which the regalia of the knights is kept. But the 
great feature of this floor is the Egyptian Hall, espe- 
cially designed for Chapter meetings. Twenty-four 
columns, of Egyptian architecture, break the con- 





@ very peculiar and striking effect, while at the lower 
end of the room are two tablets of bierog!yphics, the 
meaning of which we would not dare to reveal to 
those uninitiated in the sublime and noble mysteries 
of Masonry. Those who woul know must seek in- 
struction at the hands of the High Priest. The hall 
is lighted by a splendid chandelier with forty-four 
lights, and is furnished with black walnut and crim- 
son furniture of Egyptian pattern. 

On the fifth story we have eight fine halls, and 
rooms, for Lodges, Chapters. and Encampments, 
several of which are already engaged, and the hand- 
somest, in the front of the building, in the centre, 
has a magnificently frescoed ceiling, and is finishe:) 
and furnished in superb style. This is the armory of 
the De Molay Encampment of Knights Templar. 

On the sixth story, and the Boylston street wing, 
are several rooms for the meetings of subordinate 
bodies, and a large one to be used by Encampments 
of Knights. One of these is the armory of the St. 
Bernard Encampment. The reception-room is also 
finely finished. 

On this floor is the grand hall of the Knights Tem- 
plar, corresponding in hcight and size to the two 
main halls below. It is called Gothic Hall, and is 
elaborately and elegantly finished in the gothic style, 
carpeted with Brussels, furnished with black walnut, 
with green seatings, lighted by rich brackets, and 
blazoned on the walls appear the armorial bearings 
and devices of a dozen eras of Knighthood. When 
made the scene of some of those imposing ceremoni- 
als of the Knights, gathered in full regalia, plumed 
and armed cap a-pie, it will no doubt present a bril- 
liant appearance. 

On the seventh, are the banqueting halls—two on 
Tremont street and one on Boylston—connected 
with sliding doors, and capable of seating six or seven 
hundred persons, when thoroughly filled. 

» There are fire hose on every floor, water-closets, 
and all other conveniences of modern invention. 
Most of the water-pipes are brass, as they will not 
burst when frozen, while to still further guard 
against loss or injury, there are safes built into 
the central tower on three floors of the edifice, for 
the storage of the valuable jewels and memoria!s 
of the Order. A steam engine will supply pover 
tosome of the manufacturing processes of Messrs. 
Copeland & Tarbell’s saloons. 

The ventilation of the edifice has been well pro- 
vided, and with twenty-four large ventilators, and 
also the power of forcing air from the steam fans, 
there will be no want of fresh air. 

The view from the flat roof of the edifice is mag- 
nificent, particularly towards the sea; and when 
floored, and provided with breast-high rails, it will 
aftord a charming lookout on a moonlit summer’s 
evening. 





QUARTERLY COMMUNICATION OF THE GRAND 
LopGE.—There was a large attendance at the June 
communication of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and on the subject of assessing the members of the 
fraternity the sum of one dollar per annum, for thir- 
teen years, to pay for building the Temple, quite an 
apimated discussion ensued, which finally resulted 
in. the fact being elicited that unless the brethren put 
their hands in their pockets, there was no method of 
paying for the building and what it contains. 

No one seemed to object to the assessment of one 
dollar per annum, but they wanted to be taxed ina 
legal manner; so after 3 long debate, the whole mat- 
ter was referred to a committee to report at the next 
quarterly communication. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE R. A CHAPTER. 

The annual convocation of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of New Hampshire was held at Concord, last 
week. There was a large attendance, and the exer- 
cises were of an interesting character. The followi::g 
companions for the ensuing year were elected and 
installed: N. W. Cumner, Manchester, M. E. G. 
High Priest; Daniel R. Marshall, Nashua, E. Dep. 
Gr. High Priest; John A. Harris, Concord, E. G. 
King; Edward Gustine, Keene, E. Gr. Seribe; John 
Knowlton, Portsmouth, E. Gr. Treasurer; Horace 
Chase, Hopkinton, E. Gr. Secretary; James Adams, 
Candia, E. Gr. Chaplain; Asahel A. Balch, Manches- 
ter, E. Gr. Captain of the Host; Thomas Spurlin, 
Dover, E. Gr. Pr. S«journer; Wm. Barrett, E. Gr. 
Royal Arch Captain; Edward Bond, Claremont, Gr. 
Master 34 Veil; Hiram Clark, Piymouth, Gr. Master 
2d Veil; L. J. Graves, Landon, Gr. Master 1st Veil; 
Geo. H. True, Manchest-r, and M. L. Morrlson, 
Peterboro’, Gr. Stewards; Geo. L. Reed, Concord, 
Gr. Tyler. 





A Masonic Rerver.—The New York Masons 
have purchased, as a refuge for decayed Masons, and 
the widows and orphans of M » the building: 
and grounds recently abandoned by the People’s 
College, at Havana, N. Y., at the head of Seneca 








Lake. There are some 300 acres of land, and a new 
building 216 feet long, 52 feet wide, and four stories 
and a basement high, 117 feet; also a chapel -capable 
of seating 1300 people. It is intended to use part of 
the property as au asylum, and to carry out the edu- 


cational idea, by establishing a college under Masonic 


auspices, in which mauual labor ehall be required on 
the part of those under tuition. 





PENNSYLVANIA GRAND COMMANDERY.—The an- 


nual meeting of the Grand Commandery of Knights 


tinuity of the walls. Around the sides a wainscoting Templar of Pennsylvania was held at Pittsburg, last 


runs, several feet high, and above this the walls, | 


week. J iah Hutchi was élected Grand 





like the pillars and the capitols thereof, are adorned } Commander; John Vallinchamps Deputy Command- 
with Egyptian emblems in brilliant colors, presenting er; James H. Hopkins, Generalissimo. 
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THY NAME. 





BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
My heart has writ on nature's face 
Thy name, in every beauteous place 
Glad eyes the pearl-tipped letters trace. 


’Tis music for my gladdest lays, 
The sunshine of my gloomy days, 2 
Life's star that beameth through the haze. 


I see it in the sparkling stream, 
It dances in the moonlight’s gleam, 
And twinkles in the mild star-beam. 


In all that's good it sweetly shines, 
On aught that.’s sweet my heart divines 
The love-encircled bliss-bound lines. 


Could zephyrs tell thee whence they came, 
How oft they 'd bear thy whispered name, 
And gladdest messages soft frame, 


To nestle round thy heart, so coy, 
And gently speak of bygone joy, 
The golden wealth of love employ 


To gild life's fairest summer hours, 
And bring thee balm from rosy bowers, 
And lead thee through love’s maze of flowers. 


O, may thy name, so dear, so sweet, 
So fraught with love, so joy-replete, 
Ne‘er from my anxious vision fleet; 


But be for aye, as it is now, 
The fairest fruitage on hope’s bough, 
Love's crown of diamonds on my brow! 
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A TOUGH YARN. 
BY BLUE JACKET. 


A NUMBER of years ago, I had occasion to take 
passage on board the brig Martha, bound to Goree, 
West Coast of Africa. The brig was a fine, stanch 
little craft, of two hundred and fifty tons burden. 
She was well fitted out, and from her trucks to her 
keelson, presented an appearance that did credit to 
captain and officers. She was commanded by a Cap- 
tain Langdon, of Salem, who was also her owner, 
He was quite a young man, with a frank open face, 
and had the peculiar knack of winning one’s good 
opinion in spite of himself. There were three passen- 
gers beside myself: one lady, going out to meet her 
husband, who was a merchant on the Coast, and two 
gentlemen, one travelling for pleasure, the other asa 
missionary. We were getting well over towards the 
Cape Verde Islands, and our reading matter had been 
exhausted; cards we had none. The principal ques- 
tions of the day had been discussed and argued till 
they would bear no more. The time passed slowly 
and heavily, when an idea struck me by which I 
imagined we might derive some amusement, and 
while away the hours laden with monotony and dis- 
content. It was simply this. For each one of us to 
relate some story or incident in connection with him- 
self or friends. 

1 think the most remarkable one that I listened to, 
or in fact ever heard, was related by the captain; and 
I really think it is worth printing. 

I shall relate it here, word for word, as it dropped 
from his lips, as near a8 my memory will permit. I 
remember well the evening when it was announced 
tiat it was the captain’s turn to contribute to our 
amusement. We were bowling along on the wind, 
the northeast trades blowing fresh and steady. The 
evening was remarkably fine and warm, the moon 
looked down upon us from a cloudless sky; it was 
clear as a bell to windward, to leeward, above us, and 
all around. Oar little party, tempted by the splen- 
dor of the evening, had all found comfortable seats 
and positions on the poop. 

“Now, captain, we are all ready to hear your story; 
everything looks nice and pleasant, and there is no 
danger of our being disturbed.” 

So saying, Mrs. Thayer settled herself comfortably 
in her arm-chair, and the captain, clearing his mouth 
from a huge quid of tobacco, took a squint to wind- 
ward, cautioned the man at the wheel to keep his 
weather eye lifting, and then commenced as follows: 

“The yarn which 1 am going to spin is a queer 
one. I do not ask you to believe it; I would not, my- 
self, did I not know the fact; and strange as it may 
appear to you all, I owe my success in lite, this brig, 
and a nice little wife and home down-east, from 
being cast away on the bleak, inhospitable coast of 
Norway. I suppose you will all say that I am indulg- 
ing in a sailor’s love of the marvellous, but I assure 

you, on my word of honor, as a man and a sailor, that 
every word of what I shall relate to you is true, 
account for it as you will.” 

The captain had excited the curiosity of us all by 


I had no one to depend upon, no one te back me up 
and give me a shove ahead; but I found plenty wil- 
ling to give me a kick and keep me down in the 
world, and I believe I am all the better for it. Had 
I crawled in at the cabin windows I might have been 
¥ little more polished ; as it is, the forecastle has made 
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mea aller, if nota gentleman; ond I am well aware 
that I can handle a marlingspike much better than 
my tongue or a pen. I will, however, now proceed 
with my yarn, hoping it will aff.rd you all as much 
pleasure and amusement as the adventure did me dol- 
lars and cents, 

“The barque Hannah Jeannette was loading for 
Bergen, situated on the west coast of Norway. It 
was a speculation on the part of my owners. They 
had never sent a vessel there before, and I do not 
believe they will again. It was in the month of 
December that I hauled out into the stream, and, 
with the assistance of a tugboat, proceeded to sea. 
My officers appeared to be good, reliable men; the 
crew were stout and willing. The barque was new 
and strongly built, being copper-fastened throug! 
Everything appeared favorable, and I was well ; satis- 
fied with vessel and crew. I had several opportuni- 
ties to test the sea qualities of the H: h, and she 
proved to be everything that a sailor could wish for. 
We had been thirty-five days out, and, considering 
the time of the year, it was a good passage. I had 
passed between the Shetland and Orkney Islands, 
and hauled up for Bergen. The wind was fair, and if 
it held from that quarter, I estimated that in three 
days my barque would be at anchor in the harbor. 
It was a Sunday night that I made this calculation. 
Towards morning the breeze began to freshen, and 
at twelve o’clock, Monday, it was blowing a gale of 
wind. The sky being overcast I did not succeed in 
obtaining an observation. The wind was gradually 
hauling to the southward and westward, and increas- 
ing every minute. I never left the deck except to 
lt the b ter, and to my dismay, the mer- 
cury still continued to fall. Asif to add to the dan- 
gere already besetting me, adense, impervious fog 
settled down on the sea, shutting in the barque and 
encompassing us like walls of lead. The barque was 
already under short sail, having a close-reeted fore 
and main topsail, fore-topmast-staysail, and the 
main spencer. It was now screaming and and howl- 
ing right out from the southward and westward; a 
tremendous sea was running, and every, drop of 
water that struck the barque, froze solid. In fact it 
was about as uncomfortable a position as I ever was 
in, and I do not care to have a repetition of it in the 
course of my lifetime. A fresh hand taking charge 
of the bellows, a blast came howling along, striking 
us before I could takeinarag. With a report like 
thunder, my fore-topsail was blown clean away 
from the boltrope; the fore-topmast-staysail -fol- 
lowed the example of the fore-topsail. Calling the 
mate, I asked his opinion as to our situation, and 
he agreed with me that the best thing to be done was 
to heave to at all hazards. But this was no easy 
vre to te. The sea was running fear- 
fully high, and if one should board us the conse- 
quence would be terrible. I had delayed heaving to, 
knowing that I was in rather a tight place; and, be- 
sides, I did not know the position of the ship, The 
gale had now lasted all day Monday and Monday 
night. It was seven o’clock, Tuesday morning, that 
my sails were blown away, and I resolved, without 
further delay, to heave to. The helm was put down, 
and as she came slowly up, head to the wind, I saw 
an immense sea toppling far above our heads, and I 
could hear it rushing and roaring, as if eager to over- 
whelm its victim. I shouted a warning to the offi- 
cers and crew, but, alas! no human voice could be 
heard above the roaring of that gale. I had hurriedly 
secured myself by a rope’s-end not a second too soon. 
The sea struck us amidships, and I thought the Han- 
nah would never recover from the effects of that blow. 
She shook, groaned and quivered in every plank, and 
when I hai regained my feet (I had laid flat on deck 
for better security), a terrible sight met my view. 
Our decks had been swept fore and aft, the foremast 
had gone by the board, and the mate and five men 
had been washed overboard. I never beheld them 
more. The spars were beating and pounding along- 
side, and I .hurried forward to cut away the wreck. 
The second mate and one man assisted me. They 
were all I had left. We succeeded in cvtting clear 
from the foremast, when our mainmast went also. 
Hurrying aft, I cut the lanyards and backstays to 
the mizzen mast, and as that fell over the side we lay 
a total wreck on the water. After a great deal of 
exertion, danger and trouble, we lashed some heavy 
spars together, forming a triangle; this we got out 
ahead, bending some hawsers on toit. This served 
admirably in breaking the heavy seas, and we rode 
in comparative safety. You can well imagine that 
my anxiety was terrible. 

‘By the way we were drifting I knew we should 
soon make the land, and the coast of Norway in win- 
ter time is a hard place to be piled up on. The 
crowning hour of our misfortunes would soon arrive, 
and at any moment it might be ‘each one for him- 
self, and God for us all.’ Calling the second mate, 
and the one man left, aft, I briefly stated the position 
we were in, and giving them a stiff horn of brandy, I 
bade them keep a good lookout for breakers. The 
fog still hung over and around us, like a pall. Sud- 
denly I heard that ever-appalling sound, which is the 
sailor’s death-knell, the roar of breakers. My men 
also heard the ominous sound, and came rushing 
aft, their faces white as sheets. 

“¢ Lash yourselves to a spar, and pray to God; ’tis 
our only chance now,’ ” I shouted. 

‘*T laid hold of a spare grating, lashing myself to it 
firmly and securely. It was now, I judged, about 
five o’clock, P. M. Every sea that came rolling in 
hove us nearer and nearer the huge black, beetling 
rocks. The fog had lifted sufficiently for us to see the 
terrible position we were in. A mighty sea bore us 

















in its embrace, and, with a shock impossible to de- 


scribe, we strnck a half-sunken rock, and I was 
hurled with tremendous force into the wild freezing 
breakers.”—‘‘ Mind your kelm, you infernal lubber, 
I am talking to my passengers, not to old salts. 
Mind your luff, and don’t let me catch you stretching 
those legs of yours in this direction again.” 

The man at the wheel, whose attention had been 

4 d by his captain’s yarn, had allowed the 
brig to fly up in the wind, bringing down upon his 
devoted head the not very refined rebuke of his 
captain. The brig once more on her course, he 
continued: 

“Tt almost took the breath out of my body when I 
struck the water. It was the coldest bath. I ever 
had in my life. I hung to my grating like grim 
death, and a breaker flung me, bruised, bleeding 
and half-drowned, on the rock-bound coast of Norway. 
But I was thankful to escape with my life, and cut- 
ting myself clear from my grating, I clambered up the 
rocky cliff, beyond the reach of the roaring breakers. 
Fortunately for me no bones were broken, but my 
bruises were many and severe. I searched round for 
the two survivors of the wreck, but they must have 
been drowned or dashed to pieces on the rocks; I 
never saw anything of them again. I was benumbed 
with cold, and giving up my search as useless, I pro- 
ceeded to look after my own safety and comfort. 
After many fruitless attempts, I succeeded in reach- 
ing the top of the cliff. There was sufficient daylight 
left to enable me to distinguish the ruins of an old 
tower or castle, situated on the top summit of the cliff. 

“ «There must be somebody living there,’ I thought; 
‘at any rate, I cannot see another house in sight, so 
here goes; any port in a storm.’ 

“Dragging my wearied limbs up the height, I 
entered the courtyard, and passing through the 
remains of a large gateway, I hallooed and sang out, 
trying in vain to rouse out the occupants, if there 
were any. Nothing but the echo of my own voice 
was heard in reply. Tired and weary of remaining 
outside, I entered the building, and passing through 
a large hall, I entered into a room totally destitute of 
farniture. Passing from this room to another, a 
flight of stairs attracted my attention. I ascended 
them and passed through whole suites of rooms more 
or less furnished. The walls were hung with tapestry, 
dusty and worm-eaten. I finally discovered a room 
containing a bed. The linen, bed and hangings were 
old, and might have been damp, I was too tired and 
exhausted to care. I toredown some of the curtains, 
and stripping off my wet, frozen garments, I wrapped 
my half-frozen form in the fragments of the curtains, 
and jumped into bed, burying myself deep under the 
mass of bed clothes. It was now too dark to distin- 
guish any object distinctly, but I could tell by the 
feeling of the coverlit to my bed that it was velvet, 
and I supposed I must be in some ruined castle; but 
being completely exhausted, I soon sunk into a deep, 
deathlike slumber. I forgot te mention that the 
storm still raged with ceaseless fury outside. The 
trees which surrounded the old tower swung their 
branches to and fro, and the leaves rustled like the 
voices of the dead. Occasionally a startled owl sent 
his ominous screech through the ruins, sounding like 
the last mortal agony of some person being murdered. 
In the chasms, and rocky depths by which I was sur- 
rounded, I could hear the torrents pouring down the 
immense heights. It wasa terrible night, and at any 
other time or under different circumstances 1 would 
sooner have cut off my right hand than remain in 
that gloomy old building; but I had not slept for two 
nights, and nature demanded repose. How long I 
slept I know not, but I suddenly b of 
@ faint glimmering light, coming from no particular 
spot, but extending gradually through the whole 
apartment. I cannot say that I felt terrified, but on 
the contrary, I watched the light, gradually becom- 
ing stronger and more vivid, with an awful curiosity. 
The light growing brighter, revealed to me the 
spirit, ghost, or apparition, call it what you will, of 
an old man bent nearly double with age. His hair, 
white as the driven snow, fell nearly to the floor. It 
was dabbled and distigured with blood, and on a 
closer examination, I noticed that his throat was cut 
from ear to ear. With slow and tremulous foot- 
steps the figure ad d to my bedside, looking 
up at me with a stony glare in itssunkeneyes. With 
one hand it slowly motioned me to arise, and with the 
other pointed towards the door. A delicious warmth 
and glow pervaded my whole system. I seemed as 
though in a dream. Nothing like terror took pos- 
session of me, and in obedience to the signal, I arose 
and followed my strange and awful guide. The fig- 
ure slowly retraced its way through the door into the 
gallery, I following at a little distance behind. The 
light followed, making every object bright as day. 
No sound fell from his feet on the pavement, and not 
a rustle from the garments which hung around him. 

“In this manner did I follow the spectre through 
doors which opened of their own accord, the rusty 
hinges creaking not. We descended flights of stairs, 
till I knew we must be under ground. Through 
vaults and dungeons this guide glided, till coming to 
asmall room or dungeon filled with rubbish of all 
kinds, it halted, and slowly raising its arm, pointed 
to a heap of something, which on closer inspection, I 
saw were the bones of a skeleton. With a warning 
gesture it turned away, and slowly retraced its steps 
till we again reached my chamber. Gliding towards 
the wall, the spectre touched a concealed spring, and 
@ panel flying open, discovered to my view a large 
sum in gold and jewels. The light then began to die 

gradually out, and finally disappeared, and I, as 
though breaking from some invisible charm that held 
me, started up in bed, bathed ina cold sweat from 














head to foot. I shall leave it to your imagination 





how I laid and trembled till morning, the dream 
having such an effect on my nerves as to entirely 
banish sleep. As daylight dawned I turned out, 
donned my wet clothes again, and resolved to hunt 
for the panel, the dream having a strong effect on 
me, but I could discover nothing. 

Somewhat discouraged, I sat down on the edge of 
my bed and refiected on what had happened. I could 
not believe that it was not something more than a 
dream. I resolved to search the lower regions of the 
tower, but this I could not do without a light, and 
after searching half over the castle, I fuund a few 
matches lying beside a fishing-line, left probably by 
some fisherman. ‘Taking a brand from the fire-place, 
1 lit it and followed as near as I could recollect the 
course taken the night before. Everything appeared 
as [ had beheld it in my dream. [ found the little 
room, and in one corner, the remains of a human 
being. I carefully gathered up every bone, and car- 
rying them up stairs, I took them out into the court- 
yard, and with the help of a stick, buried them as 
well as I could. An irresistible impulse impelled me 
to return to the room I had occupied for the night, 
and search again for the treasure I had beheld in my 
dream. I did so, and without the slightest trouble, 
succeeded in finding the secret panel. I secured the 
treasure around my person, took my departure from 
the tower, and made the best of my way to the near- 
est town. 1 made known to the officials the disaster 
that had happened, and was by them treated with all 
the respect and attention I could wish. It was while 
stopping in this village that I heard the legend con- 
nected with the Haunted Tower, as it was called. 
Many years ago it had been occupied by a miser, 
whose description tallied with the spectre I had seen. 
He lived there because no rent was demanded, and 
paid for his avarice with his life. One night he was 
brutally murdered, and it was supposed his treasure 
stolen, as nothing could ever be found. It was 
avoided by the villagers after dark, who declared it 
was haunted by the old miser’s spirit. I at last en- 
gaged passage for home, and in due time arrived. 
My owners, on hearing thd disaster that had befallen 
us all, were so incensed by what they were pleased to 
call my incapacity, that they refused to employ me 
or give me a recommendation to other parties. I did 
not fret a great deal, but quietly turned my jewels 
into money and exchanged my gold, finding myself 
in possession of a neat little sum which enabled me 
to build this craft, buy a home, get married, and keep 
an accountat my banker’s of twenty thousand dollars 
or more. There—you have the whole of it. If you 
should ever print it, call me Captain Langdon.” 


The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Sponge Cake. 

Three eggs, one and a half cup of white sugar, one 
cup of flour beaten together; then take two-thirds of 
@ teaspoon of cream tartar and half a teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in a half cup of cold water, then add 
another cup of flour, one teaspoon of lemon. 











Cream Pie. 

Quarter of a pound of butter, four eggs, sugar, salt 
and nutmeg to your taste, and two tablespoons of 
arrow-root, wet; pour on it a quart of boiling milk, 
and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep 
dishes. 


Soft Sugar Gingerbread. 

One cup of sugar, two of butter, beaten together; 
one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, or 
one cup of sweet milk and two teaspoonfuls of yeast 
powder, four eggs, nearly four cups of flour, ginger to 
taste. 


Johnny Cake. 

One quart of sour buttermilk a little salt, a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg, corn meal enough for 
a stiff batter, one teaspoonful of soda—if a rich cake 
is desired add two well beaten eggs—bake three quar- 
ters of an hour. 


Ice Cream. 

Two tablespoonsful of maizena, one quart of milk, 
and one or two eggs. Heat the milk to near boiling, 
and add the maizena previously dissolved, in a part 
of the milk—then add the eggs, well beaten, with 
four tablespoonsful of powdered sugar, and let it boil 
up once or twice, stirring it briskly. Flavor accord- 
ing to taste. 











Vegetables and Sauces appropriate to vari- 
ous kinds of Meat. 

Potatoes are good with all meats. With fowls they 
are nicest mashed. Sweet potatoes are most appropri- 
ate with roast meat, as also are onions, winter 
squash, cucumbers, 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens and cabbage 
are eaten with boiled meat; and corn, beets, peas 
and beans are appropriate to either boiled or roast- 
ed meat. Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork. 

Tomatoes are good with every kind of meat, but 
especiallf so with roasts. Apple-sauce with roast 
pork; cranberry sauce with beef, fowls, veal and 
ham. Currant jelly is used by many persons with 
roast mutton. Pickles are good with all roast meats, 
and capers or nasturtions with boiled lamb or matton. 
Horseradish and lemons are excellent with veal. 





Veal Sausages. 

Chop equal quantities of lean veal and fat bacon, a 
handful! of sage, a little salt, pepper, and a few an- 
chovies. Beatallin a mortar; and when used, roll and 
fry it; serve with fried sippets or on stewed vegetables. 








his few preliminary remarks, and, drawing still 
closer around him, we motioned for him to heave 
ahead. 

“4 little over a year ago, Messrs. C. & B., appreci- 
ating my labors in their behalf, appointed me to the 
command of a fine new barque, which they had just 
built. I had served faithfully in their employ for 
eight years, working my way up from cabin boy to 
first mate, in which capacity I served for three years. 
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A DAY FOR WISHING. 

T cannot mind my wheel to-day- 

The weather is as hot as blazes 
I wish that I could get away 
To anywhere you like, and play 

Among the buttercups and dais: 
I wish I had a silly book 

(Most easily fulfilled of wishes) 
To read beside a crystal brook— 
Or else a rod, a line, a hook, 

And lots of gentles for the fishes 


I wish that I were lying prone 


Contemplative and quite alone, 
Or talking in an undertone 
To some beloved and lovely lady 


But, though I feel to-day a call 
For reading silly books, or fishi: 

Or idling where the trees are tall, 

Or making love—yet, most of all, 


The rumor goes at Milan that a jea! 
disguised himself as a priest, entered th. 
attended by his wife, heard her confessi. 
vealed to him the secrets he feared, and 
led him to sue for a divorce. 


England on Burmah, says kissing is un’ 
The corresponding endearment is to p 
and nose closely to the cheek of the fai: 
hale the perfume, To ask for a kiss the. 
measmell.” They call the male adore: 
er,” and the object of admiration “ the +. 


day, ‘can I go to the circus?”—“«N. 


boy, I will take you out to see your gr 
grave this evening.” 
A teamster lately lost from his wagon 


mile on foot to the tavern of Mr. H., w! 
the owner, Mr. H., the landlord, obse: 


25 cents, and “ thank you kindly” was 
cents. He (the footman) soon called ( 
which was forthwith provided. After 
meal, he inquired the price; the answer 
He then said, “I thank you kindly,” a: 
The landlord immediately called to him, 
my friend, and take your change; th. 
cents your due—your bill was only 25 ce 

A citizen of Montgomery, Ind., was 
the sixth time recently. He has lost ( 
death, one by elopement, and two by d 
continues to think matrimony a bull; 
Perhaps it is in Indiana—where pari 
changed with about as little trouble 1 
have here in a ball-room in getting an: 
for the next waltz. 


of high standing at the Prussian cou:. 
think will happen this summer?”—" We 


marck, 
lady. 


“What will be the stake?” j.. 
“ One Napoleon,” returned the m .. 


Father, brightening up—* What race, 
“The human race,” was the astonishi: 


editor yet.” Wife—“ God forbid!” 

A religious paper in Boston is res; 
the following:—“An old lady who w 
breathe her last, received a call from an « 
ignorant of her mortal illness. The « 
down from the chamber of the departing 
memorably unique—‘ Madam —— sends ° 
ments to Madam ——, but begs to be exc 
is engaged in dying.’” 

Mr. Chauncey Burr has challenged W 
lips to discuss with him the capacity of | 
self-government, “I have,” says Mr. | 
great pains, and with unfaltering dev 
cause of truth, searched over the whole . 
instance where the emancipation of any - 
number of negro slaves bas not resulte. 
of both races.” 


Judge Kelly, in a speech on bis retar: 
delphia, says of the old North State:—* |. 


underlaid with gold, so that a child with 
wash-basin could wash the sands from‘ 
and make at least three dollars a day, at 
never seen such poverty as I found in 
lina.” An army of emigrants with © 
should start at once for that State. 

An old lady was complaining a few 4: 
> the market, of the excessive high price 0‘ 
‘¢1t is not the meat only that is so enorp: 
said she, “but I cannot obtain flour fo 
for less than double the usual price, and 
make the eggs half so large as they used ': 
Among the visitors to the Great Ex; 
correctly costumed, clerical-looking, 
plexioned gentleman, who is most ela’ 
tooed. He has the signs of the zodiac on ) 
a ship in full sail on one of his checks, th. 
of England on another, the Mwlic Diga' 
chin, a true lover’s knot on the tip of bi 
the Rosetta inscription on the small of bis 











~The World in Mini. 


I wish I knew the good of wishi:: 


A native Burmese, who is at present . 


‘* Papa,” said Mr. Brown's youngest ’ ; 


affectionately replied Mr. Brown; “ if yo :. 


ter, which was found by a man, who ca - 


that he was well paid—that “thank you © 


‘Father, are you going to the ra: 


Husband to wife—‘ Mary Ann, that boy 





And idle where the trees are sha:: 


In the beginning of the Luxemburg tro... 
Count Bismarck on a special occasion, “ -- .. : 


sixty-six” (a German game at cards), an... .\. 


two hundred miles we travelled, thew! . 
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ld two well beaten eggs—bake three quar- 


le 

spoonsful of maizena, one quart of milk, 
two eggs. Heat the milk to near boiling, 
@ maizena previously dissolved, in a part 
<—then add the eggs, well beaten, with 
»oonsful of powdered sugar, and let it boil 
twice, stirring it briskly. Flavor accord- 





s and Sauces appropriate to vari- 
is of Meat. 
wre good with all meats. With fowls they 
1ashed. Sweet potatoes are most appropri- 
past meat, as also are onions, winter 
umbers. 
parsnips, turnips, greens and cabbage 
with boiled meat; and corn, beets, peas 
are appropriate to either boiled or roast- 
Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork. 
3 are good with every kind of meat, but 
30 with roasts. Apple-sauce with roast 
berry sauce with beef, fowls, veal and 
ant jelly is used by many persons with 
n. Pickles are good with all roast meats, 
or nasturtions with boiled lamb or mutton 
, and lemons are excellent with veal. 





sages. 


’ 
> 
’ 
tl quantities of lean veal and fat bacon, a 
sage, a little salt, pepper, and a few an- 
oatall in a mortar ; and when used, roll and . 
» with fried sippets or on stewed vegetables. 
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Che World in Miniature, 


A DAY FOR WISHING. 
I cannot mind my wheel to-day— 
The weather is as hot as blazes; 
I wish that I could get away 
To anywhere you like, and play 
Among the buttercups and daisies. 


I wish I had a silly book 

(Most easily fulfilled of wishes) 
To read beside a crystal brook— 
Or else a rod, a line, a hook, 

And lots of gentles for the fishes. 


I wish that I were lying prone 

And idle where the trees are shady— 
Contemplative and quite alone, 
Or talking in an undertone 

To some beloved and lovely lady. 


But, though I feel to-day a call 

For reading silly books, or fishing, 
Or idling where the trees are tall, 
Or making love—yet, most of all, 

I wish I knew the good of wishing. 


The rumor goes at Milan that a jealous husband 
disguised himself as a priest, entered the confessional 
attended by his wife, heard her confession, which re- 
vealed to him the secrets he feared, and which have 
led him to sue for a divorce. 


A native Burmese, who is at present lecturing in 
England on Burmah, says kissing is unknown there. 
The corresponding endearment is to press the lips 
and nose closely to the cheek of the fair one, and in- 
hale the perfume, To ask for a kiss they say, “Give 
measmell.” They call the male adorer “the smell- 
er,” and the object of admiration “‘ the scenter.” 


** Papa,” said Mr. Brown’s youngest son, the other 
day, ‘‘can I go to the circus?”—“‘No, my boy,” 
affectionately replied Mr. Brown; “ if you are a good 
boy, I will take you out to see your grandmother’s 
grave this evening.” 

A teamster lately lost from his wagon a keg of but- 
ter, which was found by a man, who carried it halfa 
mile on foot to the tavern of Mr. H., where he found 
the owner. Mr. H., the landlord, observed to him 
that he was well paid—that “thank you ” was worth 
25 cents, and ‘thank you kindly” was worth 37 1-2 
cents. He (the footman) soon called for a dinner, 
which was forthwith provided. After finishing his 
meal, he inquired the price ; the answer was, 25 cents. 
He then said, “I thank you kindly,” and moved off. 
The landlord immediately called to him, “‘ Here, stop, 
my friend, and take your change; there is 12 1-2 
cents your due—your bill was only 25 cents.” 

A citizen of Montgomery, Ind., was married for 
the sixth time recently. He has lost two wives by 
death, one by elopement, and two by divorces. He 
continues to think matrimony a bully institution. 
Perhaps it is in Indiana—where partners can be 
changed with about as little trouble as one would 
have here in a ball-room in getting another female 
for the next waltz. 

In the beginning of the Luxemburg troubles, a lady 
of high standing at the Prussian court asked the 
Count Bismarck on a special occasion, “‘ What do you 
think will happen this summer?”—‘“‘ We shall play 
sixty-six” (a German game at cards), answered Bis- 
marck. ‘What will be the stake?” inquired the 
lady. ‘One Napoleon,” returned the minister. 

‘*Father, are you going to the race to-day?” 
Father, brightening up—‘‘ What race, my son?” 
“The human race,” was the astonishing response. 
Husband to wife— Mary Ann, that boy will be an 
editor yet.” Wife—“ God forbid!” 


A religious paper in Boston is responsible for 
the following:—“‘An old lady who was about to 
breathe her last, received a call from an acquaintance 
ignorant of her mortal illness. The answer sent 
down from the chamber of the departing sufferer was 
memorably unique—* Madam —— sends her compli- 
ments to Madam ——, but begs to be excused, as she 
is engaged in dying.’” 

Mr. Chauncey Burr has challenged Wendell Phil- 
lips to discuss with him the capacity of the negro for 
self-government. ‘I have,” says Mr. Burr, “ with 
great pains, and with unfaltering devotion to the 
cause of truth, searched over the whole globe for an 
instance where the emancipation of any considerable 
number of negro slaves has not resulted in the ruin 
of both races.” 


Judge Kelly, in a speech on his return to Phila- 
delphia, says of the old North State:—‘ In the forty- 
two hundred miles we travelled, the whole earth is 
underlaid with gold, so that a child with an ordinary 
wash-basin could wash the sands from the rivalets, 
and make at least three dollars a day, and yet 1 have 
never seen such poverty as I found in North Caro- 
lina.” An army of emigrants with wash-basins 
should start at once for that State. ° 

An old lady was complaining a few days since, in 
the market, of the excessive high price of provisions. 
“*1t is not the meat only that is so enormously dear,” 
said she, “but I cannot obtain flour fora pudding 
for less than double the usual price, and they do not 
make the eggs half so large as they used to be!” 

Among the visitors to the Great Exposition isa 
correctly costumed, clerical-looking, copper-com- 
plexioned gentleman, who is most elaborately tat- 
tooed. He has the signs of the zodiac on his forehead, 
a ship in full sail on one of his checks, the royal arms 
of England on another, the Zolic Digamma on his 
chin, a true lover’s knot on the tip of his nose, and 


Buch in Kittle. 


The colored men of Washington were delighted 
with their first voting. 
A four-ton boat has made the voyage from Boston 
to Springfield. 
The admiral’s salute for the navy is to be seventeen 
guns, 
Juhn Rundolph’s glaves are complimented as being 
peaceful, industrious and thrifty citizens of Ohio. 
Georgia talks of 500,000 bales of cotton. The ciphers 
are too many. 
Strong efforts are made to procure the pardon of 
young Ketchum. 
Our good-natured friend the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge has a daughter. 
It will be good news to many people to know that 
flour and butter are declining. 
Some wonderful improvements are being made at 
our post-office. 
The aristocrats of England call Bright a low 
person. 
Bully for St. Louis. It sent eastward in the month 
of May 62,431 barrels of flour. 
In England, express trains travel at the rate of 
forty miles per hour. 
The government has over 90,000 gallons of con- 
demned whiskey on hand. 
More Broadway bridges are called for, and will 
probably be built, 
Aman in Paris is creating a great noise in the 
world by playing on seven drums at once. 
Ten thousand dollars was paid Gounod for the 
opera of “‘ Romeo.” 
A trout three feet long, and weighing thirty pounds, 
has been caught in a lake in Switzerland. 
A Paris journalist is in raptures at the luxuriance 
of the Prince of Wales’s whiskers. 
A diamond weighing twenty-two carats and worth 
$4000, has just been fuund near Cape Town. 
A French mare has been named Patti. She goes 
at a humming pace. 
O’Baldwin and Mace are matched to fight in Eng- 
land for $5000. 
The Sultan and his harem are to visit London. 
Awkward for Vic. 

Napoleon and wife will visit St. Petersburg next 
fall, fate being willing. 

The best of butter is selling at St. Albans at 25 
cents a pound. 

The Methodists publish fifty-one newspapers in the 
United States. 

A whitewasher in Bangor burned his eyes out with 
lime. 

Cheap gas light is called for. 
will have to call. 

In New Orleans beggars make themselves blind by 
using a bluestone wash. 

Corporal punishment has been abolished in the 
schools of New Jersey. 

There is an alarming scarcity of the fair sex at 
Leavenworth. 

Restless Californians are irreprossibly anxious to 
get up into the new territory to ‘‘ develup.” 

Tobacco sound and sweet, sixteen years old, was 
sold in Lynchburg the other day. 

Russia and Prussia are the two greatest poultry- 
men in Europe. They are large dealers in Turkey. 

A society for meteorological improvement is con- 
templated. 

A destitute lady in Baltimore has been provided 
with a comfortable home by her former slave. 

The Prince of Wales continues to grow stout, and 
is not credited with much virtue. 

The board of aldermen have voted to open a por- 
tion of the public library on Sunday. 

The present stock of anthracite coal on hand is 
eighteen billion tons. 

The Kansas ladies are sure they will get the suf- 
frage. The single ones would prefer to get husbands. 

Men are garrotted at their own street doors in 
Lendon. It is neck or nothing with the robbers. 

Nine hundred gold medals will be distributed at 
the Paris Exposition. 

Some represent Jeff Davis as poor, while others 
declare that he is well off. 

Fireworks are to be sold in this city on the Fourth 
of July just the same as ever. 

The French company are about $765,000 “‘ out” on 
the Great Eastern. 

The fishers at Camden, Me., made $1750 at one 
haul, taking 3500 pounds of salmon. 


We gaess the public 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. nga C. Win- 
sor and Miss Mary Louisa May, of Dorchest 

By Rev. Mr. Welch Bs Mr. Clement per Linneman 
and Miss Abbie P. Smith. 

By Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Walter B. Herrins and Miss 
Emma Florence Bancroft. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. Benjamin 
Hinckley and Miss Mercy Elzina Byram. 

At Somerville, ye Rev Mr. Dyer, Mr. John T. Bolton 
and Miss Adelaide Shute. 

At Newtonville, by Rev. Mr. Young, Dr. George B. 
Sawtelle, of Malden, and Miss Eugenia Coolidge. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Harriet P. Henchman, 74; Captain 
Henry B& Horton, 54; Wallace P. Haskell, 18; at South 
Boston, Mrs M. Powers, 42. 

At Charlestown, Miss Sarah A. Sears, 17. 

At C dembricgeports Mr. John Cari L. T. Thom 

At West Roxbury, Mr. Ellen M., wife of ma Arthur 
W. Austin, 38 

At East M edford, Mrs. Ruthy Stone, 56. 

At Wallardvale, Mr. George W. Riley, 42. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Martha E. Paul, 33. 

At Stoughton, Mrs. Meriah Battles, 78. 


























a Rosetta inscription on the small of his back. 


At Townsend, Miss Lydia Warren, 83. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitie. A new story isissued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Syivanus Cobs,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: i The Maid of 
Louisiana, By Dr.J.H. Ropinso 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, JR 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE + pag hog 3 HAND: OF, The Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: on See eCamy 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. 

GerRRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A a 4 Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LizguTENANT Mur 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 

No, 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper.. By SyLvanus CoBs, dr. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

[ne of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE. ° 

No. t4.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8S. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—F1ITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE My pag! thant or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nrep BUNTLIN 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus CoBB,Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No, 2¥.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: bo] _Streasies 

ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizuT. MurRaAyY. 

No. 22.—THE -NOVICE: oF Mother Church 

Thwarted. By JANE G. AvusTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKE 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: a The Mystery of 

the Mill. By MARGARET BLouNn 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal ofl Death. A Story of 

the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: oe Neil O’Connor’s 

er By J. W. M’CartTN 

No. 27.—THE OUEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HazE.Ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. z= — 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusHNE 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: =“, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorGE L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Siolemteneinn 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. Busane.t. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By LizrutT. MuRRay. 

Noy J ate BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 


Bs 3¢.-RED GOLD: or, The Seemit o¢ White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA: 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale of the West. By Emma CARRA 

No. 38.—THE HETRESS OF TOULON: or, ASail- 
or’s ae By FRED. HunTRR. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. BusHneELt. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Ebay of the Brick Cottage. By MarGarEtT 

LOUNT. 


of his Race. By 8. C. Prescott. 


No. 42.—AN OCEAN Pad ah or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry 8S. Scupp 


No. 43.—THE PEARL OF ‘PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 


No. £6. ~ CAMELE or, The Lady of the Manor. 
By AMANDA M. Ha 


No. 45.-ZULEIKA: os The Castilian Captive. 
By Martua A. CLou 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.iisners, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(4g The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
-00. ‘ 


- ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TrRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








No. 41.-THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES., 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY : or, Three in One. By 
JOnN B. WiLi1AM3, M. 
Alpes, THE FISHER GIRL: or, The Old Man 
e Wreck, By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR 
x. TENSTIAN BUCCANEER : or, The Fyephet 
of the Bohnter Wald. By Sytvanvs Coss, 
a ty aim, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By aoe 
INTON 
THE PLAGUE OF yen og Hy rit re" He, 
man of the Black Mountains. yy 
E OCEAN MARTYR: or, ‘tae cen 
Virginia. By Sy_tvanus Coss, Jd 
THE SECRET: ory The Web of a Woman’s 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 
WILD WILL: or, The Seer of Niagara. B. 
SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, she Spirits of t. 
League. By MacRIcE SILINGSBY 
THE DEATH-TOUCH: or Cid, Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLmu J. Exe 
THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC : or, The Se- 
cretofthe S2a. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. bv WALTER CLARENCE. 
M here pe or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin,. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, Zhe poneet Crimes of 
Paris. By FRANcIs A. DvRIV 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: 8 ot ‘The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LIgUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. zee Secretsof the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcotm J. YM. 
REDPATH: or, The Woeters Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr.J.H. ROBINSON. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: “ : ee Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DURIVA 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fallof 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL, 
THE.SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: wm Fhe Miser of 
Madrid. By Francois A. DuURIVA 
= FOREST RANGER: ors: The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. Win 
Beearsae: or, The ‘Phelan < ny Kentueky. By 
RB. J.H. RoBINSON 
THE OUTLAW: ory The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE VENDETTA: or," aoe Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIvA 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S Le age te or, The Path of Error. 
By GeorcE L. Aik 
ONE-EYED JAKE: ‘or, a Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA: 
MARIAN MALVERN: “4 ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By Francis A. Duriv. 
RIN AES CURSE: or aon Downtal of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: er, The otiving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: 8) The: ¢ Mysterious 
Protector. By Jouy B. WILLIAM 
JIG POTTER: ah Baten Stogiatents Protege. 
By Martuew 8S. Vin 
THE VISCONTI: Lor, Barbarige the Stranger. By 
Austin C. Burpr 
SIR RASHLEI 16H’s SECRET: th ip Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Durtv 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The My jaa ft 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORN ‘iz am 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale é the Fearless 
and Free. By Nv BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: $e Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTU RER: ape The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LigeuTEenanT MuR:! 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The ‘Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANus Coss, 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Renton and Circas- 
sian. Ky AvsTin C. BURDICK 
THE RED REVENGER: or. ape Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuntTiin 
MARION’ RAIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
OBIN' 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: at The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Kosinso 
THE SEA LARK: or, he po of Louisiana, 
By LigzuTenantT MURRA 
E HEART'S SECRET: Ore | The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Ligc TENANT MuRK 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir rad Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky pee . H. RoBinson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER : or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLvanus Coss B, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. The he Sey of} of Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of ‘the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS re ‘ouB, J 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 
THE REBEL. SPY: ots The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinso 
THE UNKNOWN: ae The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shatews on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DuRIV. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: Perxtey Poors 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or Dingle the 
Backwoodsman. By LizuTENANT MURRAY 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles, 
By SYLVANUs Coss, Ja. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Veliov: 4 Romance 
of the Alps. By AveustTine J. H. DuGa 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke oma the Lazza- 
rone. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentpcky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Fetnt. A Tale of 
New York. By Greorce L. AIKEN 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PERFECT DAY. 


eee eee 
BY MES. R. B. EDSON. 


When Morning, rising from her eastern couch, 
Rolls back the amber curtains of the day, 
And, softly flushing, lifts her dewy lids, 
Beneath the fiery sun's impassioned ray, 
As stealing tiptoe o’er the drowsy hills, 
She wakes the sleeping flowers by wood and glade— 
A tender pain thrills softly through my heart, 
That all this beauty must so quickly fade. 


And when o’er quiet vale and waveless sea 
The fervid Noon uplifts his gleaming shield, 
softly sigh that he again so soon 

The royal sceptre of his power must yield. 
a when pale Night, with finger on her lip, 
iushes the last faint sound of noisy strife, 
1d softly spreads her benison of rest 
O’er all the care and weariness of life: 


I sit and think of the fair dawn that comes 
To careworn souls ;—fadeless and fresh for aye: 
And all the tender calm, and peace, and rest, 
Of the long noontide of eternal day. 
Smiling, I cross my palms upon my breast, 
And pain and sadness fade like mist away; 
Beyond these shadowed morns and changeful noons, 
Dawns the sweet splendor of a Perfect Day. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 











CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
BOBBY’S ADVENTURE. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





LITTLE Bobby Bruce sat on the fence in front of 
his father’s house, whittling. He was a true-born 
Yankee, and always had a jack-knife and a piece of 
wood in his hand when he possibly could. At school 
he was continually getting whipped for whittling the 
benches; and at church, one Sunday, he actually 
found himself whittling the buttons cff his Sunday 
Jacket, fur want of a piece of wood. But to-day his 
knife moved much slower and less cheerily than 
usual, and his little, round, sun-burned face wore a 
look that was altogether uncommon, and poor little 
Bobby’s heart was very sore within him. 

For three or four days, the whole village—a little 
obscure country village, where Bobby lived, had been 
full of excitement at the news of a coming circus. 
Great faming handbills were posted upon the fences 
and on the village store, with great red and yellow 
letters, and pictures of men and women, dressed in 
the gayest clothing, and performing the most won- 
derful feats imaginable—walking on a ceiling with 
their heads downward, like flies, and standing on tip- 
toe on the backs of horses which were represented as 
rushing furiously arvund a ring, vaulting through 
hoops, and a dozen dther things that made Bubby’s 
eyes grow as round and big as gooseberries as he 
looked. Then there were’ elephants, and lions, and 
tigers, and leopards, and beautiful horses—cream- 
colored, and spotted, and white—and some Shetland 
ponies, that, as they were painted on the bills, didn’t 
look much larger than Bobby’s dog, Towser. Bobby 
thought he would be quite willing to give his eyes 
for just one peep at them. But his father wasn’t 
very ‘‘ well off,” and didn’t believe in spending 
money to go to circuses, so he wouldn’t let Benny go, 
and all the hopes that had been raised in the little 
boy’s breast, when he saw the red and yellow bills 
and the great tent that had been raised on the village 
green were dashed to the ground. It was very hard 
to keep the tears back, but Bobby was a brave, 
stout-hearted little boy, so he only took his jack- 
knife and a piece of wood for a consolation, and went 
to his favorite seat on the front yard fence. 

Suddenly he heard a strain of music—gay, martial 
music—sounding far off at first, but gradually coming 
nearer and nearer. It was the circus, Bobby thought, 
in a moment, for he knew they must be coming to 
the village soon, though he did not know by what 
road. He strained his eyes eagerly round the curve 
in the road, and very soon the procession appeared in 
sight. 

First came a large, gayly-painted open wagon, with 
banners streaming from it, and filled with men play- 
ing on musical instruments—drums and fites, and 


-others that Bobby didn’t know the names of—and 


one man was blowing so hard that his cheeks were 
red as peonies, and so puffed out that Bobby was 
afraid they would burst; and behind that two great 
covered wagons, so securely clused that Bobby 
coukin’t get even a peep at their contents, and with 
their sides covered with handbills like those that 
were posted in the village; then a long procession of 
horses, more than Bobby had ever seen together in 
his life befure—large horses and small horses, black, 
white, and gray horses, and some of the loveliest 
cream-color, and some spotted ones that looked just 
like calico; then followed another: open wagon, with 
men who carried flags and streamers, and, last of all, 
the Shetland ponies came pacing demurely and 
gravely along, so small that Bobby could hardly be- 
lieve they were real, live ponies, and with long wav- 
ing manes and tails. 

The stick Bobby was whittling had slipped down 
into the grass at his feet, and his knife soon followed 
it, while he sat and gazed, with his cherry mouth 
wide open, and his blue eyes dilated to their fullest 
extent. Suddenly the wagon that went before the 


Shetland ponies stopped when it was just opposite 
Bobby, and a man jumped out and called to him: 

“IT say, my boy, can I get some water here? My 
ponies have come a good ways, and they are very 
tired and thirsty.” 

‘“‘ Yes sir,” said Bobby, eagerly; and he jumped off 
the fence, ran into the house and got a pail, and filled 
it with water from the well in the yard. 

The ponies were very thirsty, and drank eagerly, 
and he had to fill the pail four or five times before 
they were fully satisfied; but it was so pretty to see 
them drink, sbaking their silky manes, and looking 
up into Bobby’s face every now and then, as much as 
to say “ Thank you,” that Bobby thought he would 
be willing to bring them water forever. While they 
were drinking the last pailful, the man said to 
Bobby: 

“ How would you like to wear a red tunic all trim- 
med with gold, and ride on one of these ponies, like 
the man in the picture?” pointing to one of the bills 
that were posted on to the wagon. 

Bobby’s eyes sparkled, and his little tanned cheeks 
grew rosy. The man went on, without waiting for 
an answer: 

“T want a handy little boy, like you, to go with my 
company—to ride on the ponies, and on the elephants, 
and on those beautiful cream-colored horses that you 
saw. Don’t you want to go with me?” 

Bobby’s heart gave one great bound, and then stood 
still. Could it be that such great good-fortune had 
come to him?—that he really wasn’t dreaming? But 
then what would his mother say? 

“T’d like to go,” he answered; ‘“‘ but I shall have 
to ask my mother if I may. She’s gone visiting up 
to Mrs. Scott’s, but it isn’t more than a quarter of a 
mile from here, and if you’ll wait, I’ll run and ask 
her.” 

“Ono,” said the man; “I can’t wait. I must be 
in the village by half-past two.’”’ 

“ Well, I’l) go and ask her, and then I’ll come down 
to your tent and tell you what she says,” said 
Bobby. 

“No,” answered the man, getting into his wagon, 
“that wont do, either; I shall be too busy to see 
anybody this afternoon, and we are going right on to 
the next village after the performance is over. Be- 
sides, I guess I don’t care about having you, if you’ve 
got to ask your mother first; I don’t like boys that 
are tied to their mother’s apron-strings.” 

Bobby’s eyes flashed. 

“T’ll go with you now,” said he, stepping towards 
the wagon. 

“ That’s a smart boy!” said the man, helping him 
in. “I thought you were one of the right kind, the 
minute | saw you, and I aint very often mistaken.” 

The other men laughed loud at this, as if it were 
something very funny, but they called Bobby “a fine 
boy,” and ‘‘a smart little fellow,” and Bobby began 
to think he had done something very brave indeed. 

“TI guess you’ll see whether I’m tied to my mother’s 
apron-strings,” he said, his vanity considerably 
heightened by the praises he had received. 

“IT guess we shall have a chance to see,” answered 
one of the men; and then they all laughed again. 

There was no room fur Bobby on the seats of the 
wagon, so the man who had asked him to go, and 
who seemed to be the manager, told him to lie down 
on the straw in the bottom. And so he rode into the 
village with the procession, with the music playing, 
and the flags streaming out in the wind. But before 
they reached the village, which was more than a 
mile from Bobby’s father’s house, they were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of children, who fullowed along, 
shouting and screaming at every new object in the 
procession. Almost all of them were acquaintances 
of Bobby, and he was very anxious to excite their 
astonishment and envy by showing himself riding in 
the wagon, but the man wouldn’t allow him to get 
up for a moment, and when they reached the green, 
they went round to a back entrance of the tent, and 
the man pushed Bobby in so quickly that he didn’t 
see anybody. 

But once inside the tent, he forgot everything, in 
his curiosity and eagerness to see all that was to be 
seen. But the back part of the tent was all divided 
into different apartments, and in the one into which 
Benny was taken, there was nothing at all to be 
seen, except some old chests and trunks, with faded 
finery straggling out of them, and ever so many 
hoops, and wands which the men used to balance 
themselves with when they walked on tight-ropes. 
There was a great curtain, which reached from the 
ground to the roof of the tent, between this room 
and that part of the tent where the performance was 
to be given, and where seats were arranged for the 
spectators, and when the performance began, Bobby 
wanted to go round in front of the curtaiu and see it, 
but the man wouldn’t let him; but down in one cor- 
ner, near the bottom of the curtain, there was a little 
hole torn, and Bubby sat down on the floor and 
looked through it. 

All the wonderful feats that were represented on 
the bills were actually performed, and many others, 
too, till Bobby's eyes ached with looking. The men 
who had come in the wagon with him came out, all 
dressed in red and yellow and blue tunics, and walk- 
ed on ropes, and jumped through hoops, and rode on 
horseback round a ring, one standing on the other’s 
head, and some women with the loveliest, long curl- 
ing hair, and the reddest cheeks Bubby had ever 
seen, dressed in gay-colored silks, with little pink 
satin slippers on their feet, ali covered with beads 
that sparkled like diamonds, rode on the cream-col- 
ored horses; but Bobby was most pleased when a 
little girl, ina white gauze dress all covered with 





who was trotting as fast as ever he could, and kissed 
her hand gayly to the spectators. 

Just as soon as the performance was over, the man 
made Bobby get into one of the covered wagons, and 
very soon the great tent was taken down and packed 
away in one of the wagons, and they were ready to 
start again. Now Bobby could not see out at all, for 
there were no windows to the wagon, only the least 
little loophole in the top to let in the air, and long 
before the wagon stopped moving, Bobby was fast 
asleep; and he did not awake until the man opened 
the door of the wagon, and ordered him, in a very 
harsh tone, to get out. Bobby rubbed open his 
sleepy eyes, and obeyed. 

1t was a damp, foggy morning, and they were away 
off ever so far from the road, on a great plain, and 
they had pitched a tent there—not a large one to ex- 
hibit in, but only for a shelter. Bobby thought he 
must be a great ways from home, for he had never 
seen a place that looked anything like it before, and 
such a desolate, homesick feeling came over him that 
he could not keep the tears back from his eyes. But 
the man shook him roughly, and told him not to let 
him see “ any of that.” Then he took him into the 
tent, and gave him a piece of bread for breakfast, and 
left him there. The men whom he had seen the day 
before were all lounging about on the grass, and some 
women were eating breakfast at a little rickety table, 
but Bobby couldn’t believe they were the same wo- 
men he had seen the day before,in the gay silk 
dresses, for now they had on old faded calicoes, and 
their faces were as pale as could be, and their hair 
fastened up in funny little bobs at the backs of their 
heads. But the same little girl that rode on the 
Shetland pony was sleeping on a blanket spread 
down in one corner of the tent. Bobby knew her at 
once, though she had on a dark calico dress, instead 
of the white gauze one, for her face and hair looked 
just the same. 

The men laughed and talked with Bobby, asking 
him all sorts of questions about his father and mother; 
but he didn’t feel much inclined to talk or laugh, and 
the mention of his home and his mother brought 
tears into his eyes again. He had already begun to 
think that he had been a very foolish boy, and wished 
heartily that he had held to his resolve of asking his 
mother before he came. But it was too late to think 
of that now. 

Before noon, the manager, of whom Bobby had al- 
ready begun to feeladislike and fear, came in and 
told him to come out, for he was guing to teach him 
to ride now. But instead of a Shetland pony, Bobby 
found one of the great black horses ready for him. 
He had never been on a horse’s back in his life, and 
couldn’t help feeling a little frightened; but he was 
more afraid of the man, so he climbed up on the sad- 
dle without a word. The man wouldn’t let him sit 
down, but made him stand upright, as the men who 
rode round the ring had done. At first he made the 
horse go very slow, but Bobby could not keep his 
balance, and fell off two or three times; but the man 
kept him practising ull the afternoon, striking and 
shaking him because he could not ride well, and the 
tears were streaming down poor Bobby’s cheeks all 
the time. 

The next day they went on to a village and gave a 
performance, but Bobby didn’t care to look through 
the curtain this time; and in all the next three 
weeks he never cared even to see the little girl ride 
on the Shetland pony, but spent every moment when 
he was alone in crying and thinking of home. It 
would take me too long to tell you all that he suffered 
in those weeks, for the man was very cruel to him, 
beating him because he could not ride fast enough to 
please him, and givigg him scarcely food enough to 
keep him alive; and poor Bobby was the most 
wretched little boy in the world. 

At last he began to feel that he could not bear it 
any longer. If he could only get away, he thought, 
it would be better to get lost and die in the woods, 
than to stay with that cruel man. It was not very 
easy to get away, for some of the men were always 
watching him; but one night, when they were all 
asleep in the tent, he stole softly out, without waking 
any of them, aud ran for his life, never stopping till 
he was sure that he was three or four miles from the 
tent. He only stopped then to rest a few moments, 
and then walked swiftly.on, with a faint hope spring- 
ing up in his heart that he might see his home again. 
But he had no idea what road he ought to take, and 
feared every moment that one of the circus men 
might overtake him. About nine o’clock in the 
morning he met a kind-looking old farmer riding 
along in his wagon, and of him he inquired the way 
to Sheliton. That was the name of the village where 
his home was. 

“Shellton? O yes; but it is more than thirty 
miles from here. I’m going about ten miles along 
that way, and I’ll give you a lift if you'll jump into 
my wagon,” answered the man. 

Of course Bobby was glad enough to accept the in- 
vitation, and when the farmer left .him, after giving 
him some crackers and apples which he had in his 
wagon, he trudged along, very hopefully, towards 
home.. He made his supper of the crackers that 
night, and slept under a great tree in a grove a little 
ways from the road. He had hoped to be able to 
walk the rest of the distance the next day, but when 
morning came, he found himself so tired and weak 
that he could scarcely walk at all, and when night 
overtook him, ten long miles still lay between him 
and home; but a good woman gave him some sup- 
per and a bed to sleep in, and he started again the 
next morning, very much refreshed, and, just as the 





spangles, rode out on one of the Shetland ponies, 


sun was setting, he walked into his father’s door- 
yard, a much wiser little boy than he was when he 


- not paying @ proper regard to the marriage ceremony. 


left it. You can imagine what rejoicing there was. 
His mother had been almost distracted with grief, 
and fainted for joy when she saw her little boy again. 
They had searched everywhere for him, but the cir- 
cus manager had led him so fully that they 
could not find the least trace. 

All this happened three or four years ago, and 
Bobby is now a great tall boy, almost fourteen, but 
even now he never sees circus bills posted on a fence, 
or a circus company coming down the road, but he 
Tuns the other way, as fast as his feet will carry bim. 


BHumors of the Day. 


A CLINCHER. 


While teaching in a western county in Vermont, in 
making my first visit to my “constituents,” I came 
into conversation with an ancient lady, who had 
taken up her residence in the “backwoods.” Of 
course the school and former teachers came in for 
criticism ; and the old lady, in speaking of my prede- 
cessor, asked ¢ 

“ Wa’al, master, what do yer think he larnt the 
schollards?” 

“ Couldn’t say, ma’am; pray what did he teach?” 

“Wa'‘al, he told ’em that this ’ere airth was round, 
an’ went areound; an’ all that sort o’ thing. Now, 
master, what do you think about sich stuff? Don’t 
you think he was an ignorant feller?” 

Unwilling to come under the category of the igno- 
rami, 1 evasively remarked: 

“It really did seem strange; but still there are 
many learned men who teach these things.” 

“ Wa’al,” says she, “if the airth is reound, and 
goes reound, what holds it up ?” 

“O, these learned men say that it goes around the 
sun, and that the sun holds it up by virtue of the law 
of attraction.” 

The old lady lowered her “specs,” and, by way of 
climax, responded : 

“ Wa’al, if these high-larnt men sez the sun holds 
up the airth, J should like tu know what holds the 
airth up when the sun goes down ?” 

This was a clincher. I remarked that it was a very 
mysterious subject, and we might take the “ world 
as it comes.” 
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DON’T PAY. 

Here is a good yarn that comes from the West, and 
shows that the bench is no place furalady. The 
story runs that a certain judge’s wife is rather fond 
of sitting on the bench with ber husband, for the 
purpose of listening to-cases as they are disposed of, ' 
Acertain gay young gentleman, of a poor but re- 
spectable family, made his appearance before the 
judge about a dozen times every year, charged with 





He became 80 very notorious, that his appearance in 
court was always the signal for the judge’s wife to 
make her exit, inasmuch as the evidence which was 
given was scarcely calculated to suit the female ear. 
One day, this gentleman’s name being called, Mrs. 
Judge started, and met the defendant, face to face, 
in the doorway. 

*O Robert! Robert!” she exclaimed; “ what! you 
here again?” 

“Yes, madam,” repliel Bob; “and for the old 
offence.” 

“Why, Robert,” said she, “‘ why don’t you leave 
the girls alone? Why don’t you get a wife?” 

“Well, madam,” said Robert, “ so I do sometimes; 
but, really, the husbsads do make such an awful 
fuss that it don’t pay.” 





ECHOES. 

Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? Air. 

What does a rumor often do when it flies? Lies. 

Which is the loveliest flower that grows? Rose. 

Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest 
flowers? Ours. 

What in manuers is sure to please? ase. 

What will frequent'y overcome the most austere? 
Tear. 

What loses its flavor when we borrow it? Wit. 

What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes? 
Wishes. 

What traits are difficult to exterminate? Jnate. 

What did Cleerstra to her bosom clasp? Asp. 

What enabled Newton the law of the universe to 
grapple? Apple. 

Which letter do we often chew? U, 

Whivh one resembles a tress? 8S, 

Which one is never wry? J. 

Which one does a child first know? 0. 

Which one is embraced in Casar? 2, sir. 


MINOR JOKES. 


Was there ever an individual unlucky enough to be 
abused by the mouth of any river? 





Because he aims for the pockets. 

Madder colors red. This is the reason why the 
madder you get the redder you grow. 

A courteous wag, in the excess of his politeness, 
never swallowed an oyster without saying, ‘‘ Guod- 
by valve.” 

An advertisement says, ‘‘ Wanted, a female who 
has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 





character.” 








Who ever felt the breath from the lungs of a chest 
of drawers?” 7 
Why is a dog’s tail a great novelty? Because no 

one ever saw it bcfore. 
Why is a billiard-piayer like a thief in a crowd? 
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